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Settlers  Hear  Talk 


An  exclusive  interview  with  the 
late  former  Governor  Joseph  W. 
Fifer,  giving  Mr.  Filer's  close-up  de- 
scription of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
quoting  from  Lincoln's  famous  speech 
in  reply  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  de- 
livered in  Bloomington  in  1858,  was 
a  surprise  feature  at  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  Old  Settlers  Of  Sanga- 
mon County  and  the  Sangamon 
County  Farm  Bureau  at  Caldwell's 
Grove  today. 

Y.  Dallman,  editor-in-chief  of 
The  State  Register,  who  had  the  Fifer 
interview  transcibed  from  an  orig- 
inal dictophone  record,  told  how  it 
was  made  without  Mr.  Fifer's  knowl- 
edge, when,  last  July  4,  at  the  age  of 
97  and  almost  totally  blind,  he  enter- 
tained a  party  of  friends  at  his  home 
in  Bloomington,  telling  his  story  of 
Lincoln. 
With    dramatic    tones,    strong,    but 


[of  the  Negro. 

Recalls  Lincoln's  Words 

He  called  attention  to  what  Douglas 
had  said,  and  he  said,  T  have  never 
been  in  favor  of  Negro  equality.  I  do 
|  not  believe  that  the  Negro  is  the  equal 
of  the  white  man.  He  certainly  is  not 
\his  equal;  in  color,  he's  not  his  equal, 
l  in  social  attainment,  he's  not  his 
quavering  voice,  Mr.  Fifer  told  how   eclual.in  education,  but  he's  a  right  to 


By  V.  Y.  Dallman  at  Annual 
Picnic  at  Caldwell  Grove 


he  and  his  older  brother  forced  their 
way  through  the  crowd  on  the  Court 
House  grounds  in  Bloomington  and 
stood  close  to  Lincoln  when  the  lat- 
ter appeared  upon  the  platform  with 
Judge  David  Davis.  He  said  he  had 
seen  Lincoln  in  the  court  house  on 
a  number  of  occasions,  but  had  never 
heard  him  speak  before: 

"When  sitting  alone,"  said  Gover- 
nor Fifer  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  "he  was 
the  saddest  picture  you  ever  laid 
eyes  upon,  but  when  a  lawyer  was 
standing  up  to  him  and  speaking  to 
him,  his  face  changed— and  what  a 
marvelous  change  it  was.  He  had  a 
sweet  smile  and  smiled  with  all  of  the 
muscles  of  his  kindly  face." 

"A   Magnificent   Specimen" 

Describing  Lincoln  as  he  appeared 


the  bread  his  own  hands  have 
earned.  He  is  the  equal  of  Judge 
Douglas,  of  myself,  or  any  living- 
man."  And  his  gestures;  he  didn't 
have  any  gestures,  so  to  speak,  but 
one  important  gesture  was,  he  would 
raise  that  right  arm  and  bring  it 
down  with  an  emphasis  that  would 
entirely  make  the  hair  stand  on  your 
head  and  your  heart  quit  beating.  He 
ssemed  to  carry  that  audience  with 
him  whether  they  wanted  to  go  or 
not.  His  sentences  were  not  long; 
they  were  short  and  to  the  point  and 
I  have  thought  about  it  since  many, 
many  times  and  I  feel  sure  that  I 
never  heard  such  a  speech  before  or 
since." 

Gives   Lincoln    Tribute 
Governor    Fifer    recalied    Lincoln's 
i-called   "lost     speech"     made 


for  Lincoln,  Mr.  Fifer  said  in  slow 
tl tones  with  tears  standing  in  his  blinc 
eyes: 

"Well,  I  have  a  lady  friend  here 
that  was  visiting  down  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  she  knew  I  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Lincoln  and  she  met  \ 


on  the  platform  to  speak,  Mr.  Fifer  years  before,  adding  that  all  of  Un- 
said'. !' coin's  speeches  are  "lost  speeches,' 
"As  I  saw  the  crowd  had  come  in  ^because  his  marvelous  personality  wa: 
from  Judge  Davis'  dinner  there  were  ji  such  an  important  part  of  hi: 
three  carriages.  Lincoln  had  Davis  I  speeches.  Summing  up  his  reverenct 
with  him ;  in  the  front  seat.  They  " 
stopped  on  the  west  side  of  the  Court 
House  square.  I  saw  them  all  get  out. 
Davis  and  Lincoln1  led  the  crowd  to 
the  speakers  stand.  Lincoln  towered 
like  Saul  of  Tarsus  above  his  breth- 
ren.  He  was  even  taller   than   Swift    „_ 

and  Swift  was  a  six  footer.  I  saw  a  a  great  tribute  to  Lincoln  down 
them  get  up  on  the  stand.  Judge  l«jthere.  It  was  published  on  a  very 
Davis  presided.  He  sat  in  the  center  fine  card.  It  was  this.  I'll  try  to  repeat 
behind  the  chair  at  the  back.  Lincoln  it.  It  is  altogether  the  best  and  the 
sat  to  his  left  and  Leonard  Swett  who  truest  thing  I  ever  heard  of  Lincoln. 
[[was  to  introduce  Lincoln  sat  to  his  It  is  this: 
right.  Well,  there  were  no  prelimin-i 
aries.  It  was  not  a  boisterous  crowd. 
The  crowd  was  there  to  listen  and  to 
be  advised  and  they  seemed  to  feel 
that  some  great  calamity  was  im- 
pending over  the  country.  When  the 
time,  came,  Davis  first  introduced 
Leonard  Swett,  a  brilliant  orator  of' 
great  ability  and  he  delivered  a  beau- 
tiful little  speech  introducing  Lin-  : 
coin— a  beautiful  speech.  Well,  then  | 
Lincoln  got  up  and  just  seemed  to  j 
undouble  and  unfold  and  I  thought 
he'd  never  get  through  getting  up,  but 
he  got  up  and  there  he  t-tood,  a  mag- 
nificent specimen  of  human  nature. 
He  wore  a  black  coat,  a  long  tailed 
coat,  and  was  dressed  in  a  dark  suit. 


■   is  there  anything   j 


mysterious  stars.  The 
ever  tower  in  majesty 
tufting  clouds.  The  quiet 
:ep  their  cold  vigil  above 
arid,    and    the    mysterious 


ntain 


to  s 


to 


with    Lim 
steadfast   pui 


.  And  tr 


.   for   he   was   a   mountain 

.   .  he  was  strong  in   the 

'   of   his   purpose   ... 

tic  was  a  sea   in  "that   he  equalled   the 

voice    of    sadness    and    mystery.    That 

i    Mr.    Dallman    preceded    this    dra- 
matic   recital   with   a    brief   .summary 
history    of     the    Sangamon 
I  county    court    house,    closely    related 
Lincoln  Hesitates  ]  to    the    life    of    Lincoln,    and    telling' 

"lie  started  out  in  his  speech  and  j  .some  intimate  stories  of  the  close  as- 
ie   said    a   few   words    and    if    HiHn't     'ociation  his  father  and  mother  had 

seemt  MtVS h     w'ol'come    fee  Sjffi  Tli  2KX  "TYT 
._    ,.,.    "^   ...    Iwere  neighbors  at  Eighth  and  Jack- 


back  and  try  it  again.  He  did  that 
|  two  or  three  times  and  right  where 
my  brother  and  I  stood,  one  man 
said,  "Pshaw,  that  man  can't  talk. 
Why  didn't  they  nominate  Swett, 
Swett  is  an  orator."  But  it  wasn't 
long  till  Lincoln  found  himsslf  and 
for  two  mortal  hours  he  held  that 
audience  spell  bound.  He  had  not,  a 
voluminous  voice.  You  would  call  it 
a  metallic  voice  that  rang  out  clear 
and  strong  and  I'm  satisfied  that  vast 
audience  heard  him  clear  out  to  the 
outskirts.  I  can  remember  some 
things  that  he  said.  Douglas  in  his 
speech  had  accused  him  of  being  for  j 
Negro  equality,  favoring  the  equality 


son  streets,  Springfield. 
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Dana,  Mr.    Chas.  A.  Washington  -  with  L.   night  "before  election 


tive  profession.  ft'l  I  %  9 

—Mr.  Charles  A.  Daua,  of  the  Su,t,  who  was  with  Lincoln  and 
Stanton  in  the  latter's  office  in  Washington  on  the  night  after 
Lincoln's  re-election  in  1864,  says  that  during  that  exciting  time 
Mr.  Lincoln,  instead  of  nervously  pacing  the  floor,  read  pages  of 
extracts  from  Petroleum  Xasby's  humorous  writings,  to  his  own 
amusement  and  the  intense  di.  gust  of  'Secretary  of  War  Stanton. 
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DAVIS,    MHS.    1111*1 

Ex- Slave, 
104,  Tells 
Of  Youth 

Recalls  Lincoln 
'Proclamation' 

BY  ANNE  LONGMAN 

Journal  Staff  Writer 

Most  of  us,  during  the  88  years 
since  Abraham  Lincoln  freed  the 
slaves  in  1863,  read  of  that  his- 
•  toric  deed  on  some  drowsy  after- 
noon at  a  school  desk,  in  small 
black  letters. 

)  Mrs.  Emma  Davis,  who 
now  lives  at  2048  U,  the  proclam- 
ation must  have  appeared  as  in 
flaming  type,  against  a  back- 
ground of  fear  and  misery,  0! 
poverty  and  hard  work,  with  the 
menacing  shout  of  the  overseer 
always  dominant. 

For   "Miss  Emma,"    who    says 

she  is  104  years  old,  was  one  of 

I  the  liberated  slaves. 

BORN  ON  AN  eastern  Texas 
plantation,  she  was  sixteen  when 
the  Negroes  were  freed.  Her 
mother,  a  field  hand,  told  her  the 
news  of  freedom  in  the  one  room 
log  cabin  in  which  they  lived, 
next  to  the  "white  folks"  house. 
Rocking  back  and  forth  in  a 
'  rockerless  chair,  arms  folded, 
Miss  Emma  recalls  her  days  of 
slavery. 

The  panorama  of  plantat>n 
life  moves  convincingly  before 
her  listener — the  morning  cry  of 
the  "boss  man,"  the  moving  rows 
of  workers  in  the  cotton  field 
the  hollow  reverberations  oJ 
sound  as  logs  were  riven  bj> 
wedge  and  maul,  the  singing  of 
the  Negroes,  the  treadling  of  the 
loom,  the  conch  shell  which 
called  them  from  work,  late  at 
night. 

AND  OVER  *ALL,  the  occa- 
sional sound  of  white  voices, 
speaking  from  carriage  or  high 
plantation   window. 

"Oh  Lord,  honey,"  sighs  the 
rocking  Miss  Emma,  "it  was 
hard.  Heap  of  times  the  big  boss 
whipped  me,  tied  my  feet  to- 
gether with  rope  and  my  hands 
behind  my  back  and  a  rag  over  i 
my   mouth. 

"Tried    to    learn    me    to    chop  , 
cotton.  Then  when  that  was  done,  , 
weavin'  to  midnight."  Negro  girls 
in  a  loft  were  "some  a-spinnin', 
some  a-weavin',  some  a-cardin'.'" 


SHE  WOKE  to  the  chant  of  the 
overseer: 
"I've  called  you  once 

I've   called   you   twice 
Next  time  I'll  take  your  life. 
She  believed  him,  for  she  had 
seen    men    laid    over    a    log    and 
beaten  until  pieces  of  flesh  rose 
with  the  whip. 

» She  watched  others  sold  from 
the  auction  block — a  broad  tree 
|  stump   on   the   plantation — young 


] 


girls,     "little     bit     of     children, 
fearfully     trying     to  hold     back 
their  tears. 

"AFTER  FREEDOM  came, 
mother  and  children  "strolled 
away"  despite  objections  of  the 
white  folks,  and  "went  off  to 
some  people  that  was  good,"  to 
begin  another  life.  Her  father, 
she  said,  had  been  killed  on  the 
plantation  by   another  Negro. 

"Miss  Emma"  came  to  Lincoln 

four  years  ago  from  Waxahachie, 

Tex.,  near  where  she  was  born, 

with     her     youngest     son,     Gurt 

avis,  who  is  54. 

She  ^is  in  "tolerable"  good 
health  Except  for  rheumatism,  has 
excellent  hearing  and  can  see  well 
enough  to  keep  on  quilting.  She 
has  made  a  heap  of  quilts  from 
such  patterns  as  bear  track  and 
monkey  wrench,  but  now  she  con- 
tents herself  with  nine-patch  cov- 

SHE  NO  LONGER  goes  to 
church,  but  "I  get  happy  a  heap 
of  times.  What  makes  me  happy? 
It's  the  Lord.  I  just  set  here  and 
pray  by  myself." 

There  is  a  reason,  she  thinks, 
for  her  livingu  so  long.  Maybe, 
she  says,  it  is  to  teach  the  young 
folks  things  from  the  long  ago 
about  which  they  otherwise 
would  not  have  learned. 


(Over) 


STORY    OF    SLAVERY— Mrs.    Emma    Davis, 
2048  U,  who  says  she  is  104,  tells  her  grandson, 
David,  5,  of  the  Negroes'  life  in  slavery.     Born 
in  1846  at  Waxahachie,  Tex.,  "Miss  Emma"  was 


a    slave   until   freed    by   Lincoln's   emancipation 

proclamation  in  1863.     She  has  lived  in  Lincoln 

with  the  family  of  her  son,  Girt  Davis,  for  four 

years.    (Journal  Photo.) 


Eanenhower ,   Joseph     L. 
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Joseph    L    Danenhower,    Pio- 
neer,as  Boy,Knewthe  Eman- 
cipator Before  the  War, 


MARTYR  FOND  OF  CHILDREN 


"Never    Forget    to    Co    What    You 

Mother  Wants  Done"  ^ne  Bit  of 

Advice  Imparted  by  him. 


Personal  experiences  illustratlngLincoln's 
fondness  for  children  and  giving  glimpses 
of  the  life  of  the  martyred  president  both 
before  and  after  his  inauguration  as  the 
head  of  the  nation,  were  related  to-dav  to 
a  reporter  for  The  Daily  News  by  Joseph 
L.  Danenhower,  3857  Ellis  avenue.  Mr. 
Danenhower  has  lived  in  Chicago  for  more 
than  sixty-two  years,  being  one  of  the  few 
now  living  who  as  boys,  he  says,  "used  to 
pick  bullets  out  of  the  old  logs  of  Fort 
Dearborn  for  pastime,  and  shot  wild  ducks 
on  a  pond  where  the  federal  building  now 
stands,  with  bows  and  arrows,  purchased 
from  Indians.  He  was  acquainted  with 
Lincoln  In  Chicago  before  the  war,  met  him 
frequently  during  his  father's  residence  In 
Washington  as  fourth  auditor  of  the  treas- 
ury, and  participated  in  the  events  of  the  ' 
wild  night  that  followed  the  assassination  j 
of  the  president.  .     . 

Becomes   Acquainted   with   Lincoln. 
"It  was  in   the  year  1854,   when  I  was  7 
years  old,  that  I  first  met  and  became  ac-  j 
quainted   with  Abraham   Lincoln.     He  was  | 
a  warm  personal  friend   of  my  father.  W. 
W.  Danenhower,  with  whom  he  was  asso-  I 
ciated  politically.     Lincoln  was  practicing  I 
law  in  Chicago  at  that  time.     He  used  to 
drop  in  at  my  father's   book  store,  at  117 
Lake  street,  in  what  was  then  known  as  the 
'  United  States  Court  building,  while  he  was 
waiting    for    the    hour    of    the    opening    of 
court.     On    these    occasions   he   would    call 
to  me  and  say : 
"  'Have  you  got  your  primer  handy,  Joe?' 
"Then  I  would  get  the  book  and  he  would 
'    *  git  down  and  letting  me  stand  between  his 
bony   knees    so    that   I   could    look   on    the 
page   with'  him.   he   would   read   to  me.     I 
remember   that   the    stories  he   related   al- 
ways  had   some    good   moral    point,    which 
he,  in  his  quaint  way,  w£s  sure  to  empha- 
size by  some   picturesque  comment. 

Wonld  Sometimes  Weave  Story. 
"Sometimes,  Instead  of  reading,  he  would 
'  pause  over  one  of  the  illustrations,  and 
from  the  ev;r  ready  loom  of  his  wonderful 
brain  he  would  weave  a  story  to  fit  the 
picture.  I  seem  to  remember  yet  his  long, 
deep-lined  countenance  close  to  mine  a.< 
he  told  his  little  morality  tales  and  turneo 
his  deep.  Wndly  eyes  upon  me  to  make  sure 
I  understood. 

"In  the  panic  of  1855-6  my  father  failec 
!n  business  and  I  lost  sight  of  Mr.  Lln- 
■  coin  until  June  of  the  year  1861.  Mean- 
time my  father  had  been  active  In  th« 
campaign  which  resulted  in  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion as  president.  He  'stumped'  the  state 
for  Lincoln  and  as  a  reward  was  made 
fourth  auditor  of  the  treasury.  When  th. 
newly  elected  president  -went  to  Washing- 
ton mv  father  accompani«d  him  as  far  at 
Philadelphia,  where,   as   the   world   knows 


uhicago  -  Washington 


Sees  President  in  Washington. 

"Our  family  jeached  Washington  ii 
April,  1861,  having  passed  safely  througr 
Harper's  Ferry,  then  in  the  hands  of  th< 
confederates.  Shortly  after  our  arrival  mj 
mother  sent  me  one  day  to  my  father's  of- 
fice with  Instructions  to  bring  her  a  returr 
message.  As  my  father  and  I  left  th« 
treasury  building  together  a  few  minutes 
later  and  were  passing  In  front  of  the 
white  house  on  our  way  to  the  WIndes 
building  we  saw  the  president  come  down 
the  steps  toward  bis  carriage.  Noticing  us 
approaching,  he  stopped,  and,  extending  his 
long  arm,   exclaimed   in   hearty   tones: 

"  'Hello,  Dan!'  and  earnestly  shook  my 
father's  hand. 

"Then  laying  his  left  hand  on  my  head 
he  Inquired  good-humoredlv 

"  'This  is  not  little  Joe.  whom  I  taught 
his  A  B  C's  years  ago,  is  it?' 

Boy    Talks   to    Nation's    Head. 

"  'Yes.  Mr.  President,'  I  replied  timidly. 
I  was  then  14  years  old. 

"  'I  am  going  to  the  navy  yard  for  my 
morning  outing,'  continued  the  president. 
'Jump   in   with  me.   Joe,   and   take   a  ride. 

"Much  to  my  regret,  I  had  to  decline  the 
,  Invitation,  saying  that  I  had  been  sent  on 
an  errand  by  my  mother  and  that  she  had 
,  told  me  to  return  at  once.  His  recly  to 
this  will  ever  remain  graven  in  my  mem- 
ory. They  are  the  last  words  he  ever  said 
to  me: 

"  'That  is  right,  Joe.  Never  forget  to  do 
what  -our  mother  wants  done.' 

Raises  His  Hat  in  Passing. 
"After  that,  during  the  eleven  months 
'that  I  remained  in  Washington,  witnessing 
the  massing  of  the  federal  army  in  that 
city,  the  president  passed  me  on  the  street 
many  times.  Invariably  on  these  occa- 
sions he  would  raise  his  tall  hat  to  me  | 
with  as  much  dignity  as  if  I  had  been 
a  minister  plenipotentiary,'  and  people^ 
would  gape  in  astonishment  to  see  the  grejft 
man  bowing  to  a  boy." 

"When  I  was  17  years  old  I  enlisted  l^t  the 
army  and  served  for  six  months.  Towrcd  the 
end  of  the  war,  iu  April  of  the  yafer  1865,  { 
1  chanced  again  to  be  in  Washington.  As  , 
I  sat  in  my  room  at  the  hotel  ore'the  even-  j 
lng  of  April  14  a  friend  of  tnine  came  J 
rushing  in  and  wren  he  reached  the  middle 
of  the  floor  exclal.ncd  in   wild  tones: 


1  'Have 


Tells   of   the    Assassination. 

"I  thought  he  bad  been  drinking,  for  he 
stood  there  with  his  hat  on  and  there  was 
unnatural  brilliancy  in  his  eyes.  To  hu- 
mor him  I  said: 

"  'Why.  yes,  Tom.  of  course  we  have  a 
president.     Mr.   Lincoln   Is  president.' 

"  'No  he  isn't!'  my  friend  answered  wild- 


was    occupied 

knocking  I  ru 
terrlhle  news, 
his  shirt   sleei 


"'My   Goal"   be   shouted       'Brine   me 
ft&Se:' 

,  "I  got  two  horses  saddled  at  once.  ' 
general  and  I  ro<>  together  to  the  theai 
and  after  quicklv  ascertaining  the  ouili 
of   the   traeedy.    we  set   off  at   a    full   gal 


But  Booth,  the  asses 

the   bridge   before   our   renting  horses   cOUlcM 

reach    it   with   a   warning    to    the    Boldle^i 

there   on   suard." 


o 


rlends   In   order   l 
th        :h    Baltimore,    because    o 
ats  made  by  southern  sympathizers  it 
t  city  to  kill  him. 


Danks,  Sefrgt.  John 


N^ 


VOTED  FOR  LINCOLN 

WHEN  YOUTH  OF  18 

"I  bast  my  first  vote  Cor  Lincoln 
rhen  a  youth  of  18,"  declared 
Sergt.  John  Danks,  Civil  war  vet- 
1,  of  the  Soldiers'  home,  "My 
regiment  was  in  Kentucky  at  the 
3  of  the  Lincoln  -  McClellan 
1  election.  Our  commander  issued 
an  order  that  we  should  ballot  for 
president.  The  captain  said  that  if 
were  old  enough  to  be  soldiers 
were  old  enough  to  vote  and  so 
!  company  cast  a  solid  vote  for 
Lincoln.  Afterward  it  was  learned 
soldiers'  votes  had  been  thrown 
out,  but  I  like  to  think  I  tried  to 
help  elect  Lincoln  president. 


Darling,   Aorata 


GUARDED    BIER    OF    H!SCOL!S. 


(By  The  Star's  Own  Service.) 

Webb  City,  Mo.,  Feb.  2. — Abram 
(Uncle  Abe)  Darling,  92  years  old, 
who  climaxed  a  military  career  of 
three  years  in  the  Union  army  during 
the  Civil  war  by  standing  guard  at 
the  bier  of  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, as  the  body  lay  in  state  at  the 
Illinois  statehouse  in  Springfield,  is 
dead. 

"Uncle  Abe"  cast  his  "soldier's  vote," 
although  only  18  years  old,  for  Lin- 
coln in  the  election  of  1864.  He  had 
voted  the  Republican  ticket  at  every 
presidential  election  since  that  time. 

Darling  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in 
company  G,  100th  Illinois  infantry, 
in  1862  at  his  home  town  of  Crete, 
111.  He  suffered  a  critical  wound  in 
a  skirmish  with  Confederate  troops 
and  was  invalided  home.  Following 
his  return  to  duty  in  Illinois.  Darling 
was  selected  as  one  of  a  detachment 
to  meet  the  funeral  train  which  bore 
Lincoln's  body  to  Springfield  from 
Washington. 

Following  the  war.  Darling  operated 

a  salt  mine   at  Kingman,   Kas.     He 

came     to     this     Southwest     Missouri 

I  mining  town  in  1889.  organizing  and 

i  operating    the    first   electrical    power 

plant  in  the  city.    He  later  became  a 


MT2,  E.  E. 


Jersey  City,  N.J. 
served  L.  as  a  "bell  boy 


2    NEW    YORK    TIMES, 


BELLBOY  WHO  SERVED 
LINCOLN  IN '64  DIES 


E.  E.  Datz  Escorted  President 
to  a  New  Tub  Bath 

Special  to  Thb  Niw  York  Times. 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J.,  June  9— 
Emil  E.  Datz,  who  as  a  13-year-old 
bellboy  served  Abraham  Lincoln  at 
the  old  Taylor  Hotel  here,  died  to- 
day at  the  Medical  Center  at  the 
age  of  93. 

He  was  a  county  employe  at  his 
death.  During  the  last  fifty  years 
he  had  been  an  Alderman,  Finance 
Commissioner,  president  of  the 
City  Hall  Commission  and  Citj 
Hall  custodian. 

His  oft-repeated  Lincoln  storj 
involved  the  President's  visit  here 
during  his  campaign  for  re-election 
in  August,  1864.  The  President  was 
accompanied  by  his  Secretary  of 
State,  William  H.  Seward,  and  Sec- 
retary of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 
The  three  were  preparing  to  leave 
for  Washington,  and  young  Datz 
showed  the  President  the  way  to 
one  of  the  two  new  tub  baths  in 
the  hotel,  which  is  now  the  site  of 
th-  Commercial  Trust  Company 
building  on  Exchange  Place. 

The  Pr.sident  was  much  re- 
freshed by  a  cold  tub,  Mr.  Datz 
recalled,  and  tipped  him  "hand- 
somely." He  never  specified  the 
amount  of  the  tip. 

Mr.  Datz's  home  at  his  death 
was  at  9  Bantley  Avenue.  He 
leaves  two  sons,  William  E.  and 
Harry  R.  Datz;  a  brother',  Albert; 
two  grandchildren  and  a  great- j 
grandchild. 


fflatz, 

emil 
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Gazing  on  Likeness  of  Lincoln 


portrait  of  Great 
t  the  Jersey  City 
>rsary. 
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Emil  Datz,  93,  Former  Jersey  City 
Official,  Met  Lincoln,  Got  ''Tip" 

Served  Many  Years  Ago  as 


Alderman — Employed 
at  Laurel  Hill 

Former  City  Hall  Custodian 
Emil  Datz,  93,  who  in  1864  served 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Je; 
sey  City  as  bell  boy  at  the  old 
Taylor's  Hotel,  then  located  on  the 
site  of  the  Commercial  Trust  Build- 
ing, Exchange  pi.,  died  at  8  o'clock 
esterday  morning  in  the  Medic? 
Center  after  a  lingering  illness. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mi 
Datz  was  on  the  county  staff  as 
attache  of  the.  store  house  depart- 
ment at  Laurel  Hill. 

He  had  also  served  as  alderman, 
as  member  of  the  finance  board 
n  Mayor  Orestes  Cleveland's  days 
and  later  had  been  the  first  cus- 
todian of  the  present  city  hall  on 
'.  He  survived  an  automo- 
dent    a    number   of   years 


body    is     at    the     William 

lm,  Inc.,  Funeral  Home,  Ber- 

id  Harrison  avs.,  Jersey  City. 

funeral  services  will  be  tomorrow 

it  9  a.  m.  at  St.  Aedan's  Church. 

Last  winter  Mr.  Datz,  who  had 
leen  living  at  9  Bentley  aw,  was 
aken  to  the  Medical  Center  to  un- 
ergo   a  major  operation. 

He    Rallied 

Owing  to  his  advanced  age,  there 

ere  fears   as  to  the   outcome   of 

ie    operation,    performed    by    Dr. 

3ii.     To  the  surprise  of  many, 

Datz    rallied    and    for    several 

:hs    has    been    able    to    move 

t  the  hospital  ward  in  a  wheel 


Datz  upstairs  and  pretty  soon  the 
President  was  cooling  off  nicely  in 
the   big    tub. 

The  boy  got  a  substantial  tip. 

Mr.  Datz  got  the  county  job  at 
Laurel  Hill  years  ago  and  retained 
it  with  the  aid  of  Mayor  Hague, 
whom  he  counted  as  one  of  his  best 
friends. 


Mr.  Datz  is  survived  by  2  sons 
living  in  New  York  and  by  a 
brother,  Albert  Datz,  who  lives  in 
Glen  Ridge,  and  who  for  years 
■ell  known  in  Jersey  City  as  head 
£  a  large  printing  business 
ailroad  av.,  near  Newark  av. 
Mr.  Datz,  born  in  New  York  set- 
'     the  old  Third  Ward,  Je 


-  Cit 


and     bet 


ne     an 


friend  and  ardent  supporter  of  Col. 
Samuel  F.  Dickinson,  then  Repub- 
ican  leader  of  Hudson  Count; 
With  Col.  Dickinson's  aid' 
Datz  became  an  alderman  and 
served  as  finance  assessor 
i  L.  McDermott  and  Am  \ 
Hardenbergh 


\  Datz  never  tired  of  telling 
how  he  came  to  meet  Abraham 
Lincoln.  In  August,  1864,  Lincoln, 
then  a  candidate  for  reelection  to 
the  presidency  against  Gen.  George 
B.  McClellan  of  New  Jersey,  stopped 
in  the  old  Taylor's  Hotel  while 
waiting  for  a  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road train  to  take  him  back  to 
Washington  after  he  had  done  some 
campaigning  in  New  York. 

Secretary  of  State  William  Sew- 
ard accompanied  Lincoln,  who  to 
the  boy  Mr.  Datz  appeared  hot  and 
tired. 

"I  can  show  you  to  a  bath,"  said 
Mr.  Datz,  then  14.  "You  need  it." 
Hotels  in  those  davs  had  few  baths. 

Taylor's  Hotel  had  2.  "The  boy- 
is  right,"  said  Secretary  Seward. 
"Follow  the  boy  and  let  him  show 
you   to   the   bathtub." 

The  tall   gaunt  Lincoln  followed! 


of    the    Hui 
1  Bank. 
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When  the  present  city  hall  v 
planned  by  Architect  Louis 
Brown,  Emil  Datz  served  with  John 
Pierson  and  James  Burke  on  the 
commission   that  built    it. 

In  January.  1897,  the  city  hall 
vas  opened  with  Peter  F.  Wanser 
as  mayor,  and  Datz  became  the 
l  first  custodian  of  that  building.  He 
was  succeeded  in  19(12  by  James  M. 
Connolly  as  custodian,  and  in  1908 
Frank  Hague,  who  was  later  i" 
become  mayor  and  Democratic 
state  leader,  landed  the  $2,000  city 
hall  custodian  job  al  the  hands  of 
Mavor  H.  Otto  Wittp-nn. 


Datz,    Emil 


Bellhop  Who  Got  Tip 
From  Lincoln  Dies 

JERSEY  CITY,  June  9  (A.  P.).— 
Emil  Datz,  90,  who  as  a  bellhop  in 
1864  induced  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  take  a  bath  In  a  then 
new-fangled  bathtub,  died  today  at 
the  Jersey  City  Medical  Center. 

Datz  was  14  that  summer  when 
Lincoln,  on  his  way  back  to  Wash- 
ington after  campaigning  in  New 
York  for  re-election,  stopped  at  the 
old  Taylor's  Hotel,  where  Datz  work- 
ed, before  taking  the  Washington 
train.  Datz  spent  Lincoln's  tip  and 
always  regretted  it. 

Tvn   *  mTTn 


Davis,  David 


Traveled  111.    Circuit  with  L. 


"  I  enjoyed  for  over  twenty  years  the  personal  friend- 
iship  of  Mr.-. Lincoln.  We  were  admitted  to  the  bar 
about  the  same  time  and  traveled  for  many  years  what 
is  known  in  Illinois  as  the  Kighth  Indicia]  Circuit.  In 
1848,  when  I  first  w&nt.on  the  bench,  the  circuit  em- 
braced fourteen  counties,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  went  with 
the  court  to  every  county.  Railroads  were  nut  then  in 
use,  and  our  mode  of  travel  was  either  on  horseback 

"  This  simple  life  he  loved,  preferring  it  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  in  a  city,  where,  although  the  remunera- 
tion would  be  greater,  the  opportunity  would  be  less 
for  mixing  with  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  loved 
him,  and  whom  he  loved.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  transferred 
from  the  bar  of  that  circuit  to  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  having  been  without  official 
position  since  he  left  Congress  in  1849.  In  all  the 
elements  th;it  constitute  the  great  lawyer  he  had  few 
equals.  He  was  great  both  at  nisi  prius  and  before 
an  appellate  tribunal.  lie  seized  the  strong  points  of 
a  cause,>and  pre-entcd  them  with  clearness  and  great 
compactness.  His  mind  was  logical  and  direct,  and 
he  did  not  indulge  in  extraneous  discussion.  General- 
ities and  platitudes  had  no  charms  for  him.  An  unfail- 
ing vein  of  humor  never  deserted  him;  and  he  was 
able  to  claim  the  attention  of  court  and  jury,  when  the 
cause  was  the  most  uninteresting,  by  the  appropriate- 
ness of  his  anecdotes. 

!  "  His  power  of  comparison  was  large,  and  he  rarely 
failed  in  a  legal  discussion  to  use  that  mode  of  reason- 
ing. The  framework  of  his  mental  and  moral  being 
was  honesty,  and  a  wrong  cause  was  poorly  defended 
by  him.  The  ability  which  some  eminent  lawyers 
possess,  of  explaining  away  the  had  points  of  a  cause 
by  ingenious  soplrstry,  was  denied  him.  In  order  to 
bring  into  full  actbity  his  great  powers,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  convinced  of  the  right  and 
justice  of  the  matter  which  he  advocated.  When  so 
convinced,  whether  the  cause  was  great  or  small,  he 
was  usually  successful.  lie  read  law -hooks  but  little, 
except  when  the  cause  in  hand  made  it  necessary  ; 
yet  he  was  usually  self  reliant,  depending  on  his  own 
resources,  and  rarely  consulting  his  brother  lawyers, 

either  on  the  management  of  his  case  or  on  the  legal 
questions  involved. 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  fairest  and  most  accommodat- 
ing of  practitioners,  granting  all  favors  which  were 
consistent  with  his  duty  to  his  client,  and  rarely  avail- 
ing himself  of  an  unwary  oversight  of  his  adversary. 

"  He  hated  wrong  and  oppression  everywhere,  and 
many  a  man  whose  fraudulent  conduct  was  undergo- 
ing review  in  a  court  of  justice  has  writhed  under  his 
terrific  indignation  and  rebukes.    He  was   the   most 


simple  and  unostentatious  of  men  in  his  habits,  hav- 
ing few  wants,  and  those  easily  supplied.  To  his  honor 
be  it  said  that  he  never  took  from  a  client,  even  when 
his  cause  was  gained,  more  than  he  thought  the  ser- 

i  vices  were  worth  and  the  client  could  reasonably  afford 
to  pay.  The  people  where  he  practiced  law  were  not 
rich,  and  his  charges    were  always  small.   When  he 

I  was  elected'President,  I  question  whether  there  was  a 

I  lawyer  in  the  circuit,  who  had  been  at  the  bar  so  long 
a  time,  whose  means  were  not  larger.    It  did  not  seem 

I  to  be  one  of  the  purposes  of  his  life  to  accumulate  a 
fortune.  In  fact,  outside  of  his  profession,  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  way  to  make  money,  and  he  never 
even  attempted  it. 


Davis ,  Luke 


Served  as  Door  keeper  of  LegislPture 


DAVISHRPED 
GUARMINCOLN 

Worcester  Man  Was 
Duty  at  Capital  During 
War  and  After  Presi 
dent's  Assassination 


SAW  EMANCIPATOR 

AT  CLOSE  RANGE 


Veteran  Deplores  Fact 
That  Massachusetts  Has 
Not  Declared  Feb.  14 
Legal  Holiday 

Expressing  regret  that  Massachu- 
setts is  one  of  three  states  in  the  union 
which  does  not  observe  Lincoln's 
birthday  a3  a  legal  holiday — the 
other  two  being  Kentucky,  in  which 
the  martyred  president  was  born,  and 
Illinois,  where  he  was  burled — Luke 
K.  Davis  of  16  Kendall  street,  a 
prominent  G.  A.  R.  member  and  form- 
er door-keeper  in  the  Legislature, 
yesterday  recalled  the  several  oc- 
casions when  he  saw  the  great  eman-  j 
cipator  during  the  Civil  war,  and 
shortly  before  he  was  assassinated. 
Mr.  Davis  and  Austin  O'Toole  of  1J9 
Grove  street  are  the  only  survivors  in 
this  vicinity  of  Co.  C,  Ninth  Veteran 
Reserve  Corps. 

It  was  during  a  review  of  the 
Union  army,  following  the  battle  of  I 
Anteitam  that  Mr.  Davis  had  his  first 
glimpse  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
President  was  attired  in  dark  cloth- 
ing and  tall,  black  hat,  which  made 
him  an  outstanding  figure,  surround- 
ed, as  he  was,  by  hosts  of  officers  in 
uniforms  glittering  with  braid,  said  i 
Mr.  Davis. 

When  on  the  way  to  the  "Wilder-  i 
ness,  where  one  of  the  greatest  en-  | 
gagements  of  the  conflict  took  rl%ce, 
Mr.  Davis  saw  President  Lincoln, 
carefully  and  eagerly  watchine  the 
forces  from  the  balcony  of  a  hotel 

Mr.  Davis  left  Worcester  with  the 
:',6th  Massachusetts  regiment  Sept. 
t,  1862,  when  hardly  18  years  old. 
He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Spottsylvania  Courthouse  and  upon 
belntr  released  from  a  hospital,  was 
assiernfd  to  the  Reserve  corps.  That 
contingent  Was  assigned  to  guard 
duty  about  the  White  House  in 
Washington    and    many    of    its    mem- 


bers often  were  detailed  to  act  as 
personal  bodyguard  for  President 
Lincoln. 

During  the  following  months  Mr. 
Davis  was  able  to  see  the  president 
at  closer  range  and  time  has  not 
eradicated  the  Impression  made  upon 
his  mind  by  the  great  leader.  Mr. 
Davis  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  second  inauguration  of  Lincoln 
and  later  was  present  at  two  public 
receptions  given  by  him  in  the  White 
House. 

"President  Lincoln  had  an  expres- 
sion on  his  face,  the  like  of  which  I 
have  never  seen  equalled,"  said  Mr. 
Davis.  "I  stood  back  after  shaking 
hands  with  him  and  watched  his 
countenance  as  he  met  thousands  of 
others  in  the  reception  line,  and  it 
changed  continually  as  different  peo- 
ple passed.  I  can  never  forget  how 
he   looked." 

Mr.  Davis  saw  Lincoln  when  he 
boarded  a  boat  near  the  arsenal  in 
Washington  to  go  to  Richmond  when 
Gen.  Lee  surrendered,  and  upon  his 
return  from  that  momentous  event. 
Members  of  the  corps  with  which  Mr. 
Davis  served  were  bearers  at  the 
funeral  and  Mr.  Davis  was  with  the 
delegation  which  performed ,  guard 
duty  during  the  trial  of  the  presi- 
dent's assassins. 

Mr.  Davis  has  lived  in  Worcester 
67  years  and  believes  he  is  one  of  few 

Tio  served  in  the  Civil  War  and  had 

son  in  the  Spanish-American  War 
and  a  grandson  in  the  World  War. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that 
Worcester's  son.  George  Bancroft, 
was  chosen  by  Congress  to  speak  the 
memorial  for  Lincoln  before  Con- 
gress, on  Feb.  12,  1866,  the  flrst,an- 
nlversary  after  the  assassination. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  a  contempo- 
rary, the  historian  traced  the  slavery 
Question  and  Lincoln's  services.  Lord 
Falmerston's  death  was  almost  syn- 
chronous with  Lincoln's  and  Mr.  Ban- 
croft pointed  out  sharp  distinctions 
between  the  characters  and  fame  oi 
the  two  men.  His  remarks  about  Eng- 
land's attitude  on  our  'Civil  War 
brought  forth  retaliatory  letters  from 
Lord    John    Russell    that   i 
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Lincoln  was  through  and  through  an 
American — a  leader,  or  rather,  a  com- 
panion of  the  people.  A.  man  with  In- 
finite jest  on  his  lips  and  saddest 
earnestness  at  his  heart:  Lincoln  took 
to  heart  the  eternal  truths  of  liberty, 
obeyed  them  as  the  commands  of 
providence  and  accepted  the  human 
race  as  the  Judge  of  his  fidelity." 

It  was  at  the  Lincoln  centenary  at 
Springfield,  Illlnote,  Feb.  12,  1909, 
that  Lord  Bryce  made  the  address 
•which  may  be  found  In  his  "Univer- 
sity and  Historical  Addresses"  (Mac- 
mlilant  1913).  The  recent  death  of 
this  English  statesman  has  lost  to 
America  one  of  her  best  interpreters 
to  the  world.  For  Lincoln  he  had 
great  admiration — for  his  tenderness 
and  patience,  "which  were  Inexhaust- 
ible; a  plain  and  simple  man,  yet 
crowned  with  the  knightly  vlrtures  of 
truthfulness,    honor  and    courage." 


Richmond,   Va. 
Maryland 


tieorge  O.  Dean,  90,  Nashville. 


Cherishes  Memory. 

Nashville,  Oct.  25.  —  George  O. 
Dean,  nearing  his  ninety-first  birth- 
day anniversary,  cherishes  the 
memory  of  having  shaken  the  hand 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  of  having 
seen  him  on  two  other  occasions. 

The  first  time  was  while  Mr.  Dean 
was  encamped  on  Kalaramia 
Heights,  back  of  the  White  House. 


J.  C.  Dougherty,  92,  Negaunee. 

Mr.  Dean  was  a  member  of  the  19th 
New  York  regiment.  President  Lin- 
coln, accompanied  by  William  H. 
Seward,  secretary  of  state,  visited 
the  boys  in  camp.  This  was  in  the 
early  part  of  June,  18.61. 

Mr.  Dean  again  saw  the  president 
in  August  of  the  same  year,  when 
he  was  stationed  at  Rockville,  Md. 
The  last  time  was  at  Richmond,  Va., 
only  two  or  three  days  before  the 
president  was  assassinated.  He  says 
they  were  out  drilling  when  they 
observed  the  flags  at  half  staff  and 
wondered  who  was  dead.  It  was 
indeed  a  shock  to  them  when  they 
learned  it  was  Lincoln.  He  told  of 
the  mourning  of  the  Negroes,  t 
whom  Lincoln  was  known  a 
"Moses." 

Mr.  Dean  enlisted  from  Auburi  . 
N.  Y.,  the  home  of  the  secretary  of 
state.  He  served  his  two  years,  was 
discharged,  re-enlisted  in  the  sj 
regiment  and  served  another  year. 

In  speaking  of  Lincoln,  Mr.  Dean 
said,  "He  was  a  man  of  the  peo- 
ple." He  told  various  stories  of 
Lincoln's  big-heartedness,  his  t 
derness  and  his  sympathetic 
ture.  He  told  of  Lincoln's  life  of 
privation,  of  his  back-woods  edu- 
cation. And  then  he  added,  "But 
he  usually  got  his  own  way,  which 
seemed  to  bo  the  best  way." 
Prodigious  Reader. 

Mr.  Dean  was  born  in  Niagara 
county,  New  York,  Dec.  6,  1841. 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  3 
years  old  and  his  father  when  he 
was  10.  He  enlisted  at  the  age  of 
19.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
came  to  Michigan,  settling  in  Ma- 
ple Grove,  where  he  resided  until 
1920,  and  then  moved  to  Nash- 
ville, where  he  has  resided  since. 
He  married  a  New  Yorker  who 
had  also  come  to  Michigan  to 
make  her  home.  Four  sons  and 
one  daughter  were  born,  to  this 
union:  Rial  J.  of  Urbandale,  Aurie 
J.  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  George  of 
Pontiac,  William  of  Nashville  and 
Miss  Effie,  who  lives  at  home  and 
cares  for  her  father.  Mrs.  Dean 
died  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  Dean  is  extremely  active  for 
a  man  of  his  years..  Up  until  a 
very  short  time  ago  he  drove  his 
own  car  and  made  numerous  trips 
to  the  old  farm,  which  he  has 
deeded  to  his  children.  He  enjoys 
reading,  especially  history,  reading 
as  many  as  three  and  four  books 
of  this  nature  a  week.  He  also 
keeps  in  step  with  current  topics 
and  his  keenness  of  mind,  coupled 
with  his  pleasing  manner  of  relat- 
ing stories,  makes  his  company 
eagerly  sought. 
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Brit  Roth 

From  William  V.  Demmel,  man- 
ager of  the  North  End  Republican 
Club,  comes  a  photograph  copy  of 
what  is  labelled  in  large  letters 
"Abraham  Lincoln's  Saloon  Li- 
cense" under  date  of  March  6, 
1833  when  the  martyred  Presi- 
dent was  a  resident  of  New  Salem, 
Sangamon  County,  111. 

According  to  one  historian  it  was 
one  year  before  Lincoln  became  a 
candidate  for  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture. He  was  25  and,  according  to 
this  same  authority,  was  thrice  re- 
elected. 

According  to  the  license  Lincoln 
had  two  partners  when  the  license 
was  issued,  William  F.  Berry  and 
John  Bowling  Green.  The  full  text 
of  the  license  reads  as  follows: 

"Know  all  men  by  these  pres- 
ents: 

"We,  William  F.  Berry,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  John  Bowling 
Green,  are  held  and  firmly  bound 
unto  the  County  Commissioners  of 
Sangamon  County  in  the  full  sum 
of  three  hundred  dollars,  to  which 
payment  well  and  truly  to  be  made 
we  bind  ourselves,  our  heirs,  exec- 
utors and  administrators  firmly  by 
these  presents,  sealed  with  our  seal 
and  dated  this  6th  day  of  March, 
A.D.  1833.  Now  the  condition  of 
this  obligation  is  such  that  where- 
as the  said  Berry  and  Lincoln  have 
obtained  a  license  from  the  Coun- 
ty Commissioner  Court  to  keep  a 
tavern  in  the  Town  of  New  Salem 
to  continue  one  year.  Now  if  the 
said  Berry  and  Lincoln  shall  be  of 
good  behavior  and  observe  all  the 
laws  of  this  State  relative  to  tav- 
ernkeepers,  then  this  obligation 
to  be  void  or  otherwise  remain  in 
full  force.  Abraham  Lincoln,  Wil- 
liam F.  Berry,  John  Bowling 
Green." 

In  addition  to  a  copy  of  the  li- 
cense there  also  is  an  order  giv- 
.  ing  them  the  privilege  of  conduct- 
in  a  tavern  with  rates  of  lodging, 
meals  and  the  prices  at  which 
liquors  and  wines  were  to  be  sold. 
i  This  order  follows: 

"Ordered  that  William  F.  Berry 
'  in  the  name  of  Berry  and  Lincoln 
■  have  a  license  to  keep  a  tavern  in 
New  Salem  to  continue  twelve 
\  months  from  this  date,  and  that 
'  they  pay  one  dollar  in  addition  to 
\  the  six  dollars  heretofore  paid  as 
,  per  Treasurers  receipt  and  that 
.  they  be  allowed  the  following 
.  rates: 

French  Brandy,  per  half  pint.  23 
cts.,  Peach  Brandy,  per  half-pint, 
18%   cts.,  Apple  Brandy,  per  half- 
pint,  12  cts.,  Holland  Gin,  per  half- 
,  pint,   18%    cts.   Domestic   Gin,   per 
.  half-pint,  12%  cts.  Wine,  per  half- 
pint,    25    cts.    Rum,    per   half-pint, 
18V4    cts.,  Whiskey,   per  half  pint, 
12%  cts.  Breakfast,  Dinner  or  Sup- 
per, 25  cts.  Lodging,  per  oighl  )2'- 
cts,  Horse,  per  night  25  cts.  Single 
Feed  12%  cts. 
Breakfast,  Dinner  or  Supper  for 


Old  Timer  Remembers: 
Innkeeper  Lincoln 


law.' 

How  long  the  firm  of  Lincoln, 
Berry  and  Green  were  in  the  hotel 
business  Ye  Old  Timer  is  unable 
to  record.  However,  while  that  tav- 
ern license  was  in  operation  Lin- 
coln went  to  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture in  1834,  when  he  decided  to 
become  a  lawyer,  one  authority 
explaining,  "measuring  himself 
against  his  fellows,  many  of  them 
lawyers,  he  dared  to  enter  the  bar. 
With  no  help  except  from  borrowed 
books,  he  had  so  far  advanced  by 
the  autumn  of  1836  as  to  gain  ad- 
mission. On  April  15  of  the  follow- 
ing year  he  moved  to  Springfield 
and  engaged  in  the  practice.  That 
day  20  years  later  at  the  summit  of 
national  power  and  fame  an  assas- 

n's  shot  laid  him  low." 

From  Mrs.  George  Kemp  Engle- 
hart  of  Catasauqua  comes  copies  of 
the  Philadelphia  "Inquirer"  under 
date  of  April  15,  1865,  with  this 
leading  paragraph: 

"Washington,  April  14  —  The 
President  of  the  United  States  was 
shot  while  attending  at  Ford's  the- 


tre  tonight.  It  is  feared  that  the 
wounds  are  mortal." 

The  following  six  copies  with  up- 
turned column  rules,  crisp  short 
headlines  a  column  in  length,  tell 
the  story  of  Lincoln's  funeral  serv- 
ices at  Washington,  and  the  jour- 
ney to  Springfield  for  interment. 
Masthead  on  the  editorial  page  has 
this  announcement:  "The  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  Published  Every 
Morning  (except  Sunday)  by  Wil- 
liam W.  Harding." 

Every  copy  is  in  excellent  con- 
dition. The  issue  of  April  25,  1865, 
has  the  first  page  covered  by  a 
five  column  picture  of  "President 
Lincoln's  Remains  in  Independence 
Hall"  and  a  smaller  one  of  "An 
Interior  View  of  the  Railroad  Car 
Conveying  the  Remains  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln." 

In  the  issue  of  Saturday,  April 
22,  1865,  is  a  list  of  church  notices 
for  Sunday,  the  day  following. 
There  are  31  of  these  "notices  pas- 
tors in  some  of  these  churches 
having  subjects  about  the  mar- 
tyred President.  Titles  of  each  ser- 
mon and  other  incidents  connected 
with  Lincoln's  funeral  will  be  pre- 
sented in  -  *-*— - 


Denis,   F.   E. 


■Newark,    N.   Jersey 


Confidence  Inspired 

by  Lincoln's  Grasp 

It  was  a  miserably  gloomy  day  in  the 
latter  part  of  February,  1861,  when  stand- 
ing at  Market  street  and  Broad,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  as  did  great  crowds  of  eager  citizens 
likewise  do,  that  I  first  saw  Lincoln.  We 
had  waited  for  the  president-elect  to  pass 
through  Broad  street  on  his  way  to  take 
a  train  for  Washington.  He  was  seated  in 
an  open  barouche,  with  the  mayor  and 
two   other  officials. 

As  he  approached  the  crossing,  half  a 
dozen  or  more  of  us  rushed  Into  the  muddy 
street  and  charged  gallantly  toward  the 
vehicle.  We  all  put  out  our  hands  to 
grasp  Lincoln's. 

The  driver  halted  and  Lincoln  smiled 
down  at  us  as  we  clung  to  his  outstretched 
arm.  If  he  was  homely  or  ungainly,  it  was 
dispelled  by  the  honesty  of  his  rugged  face 
and  kindly  fatherly  look  out  of  a  pair  of 
glittering  dark  eyes. 

We  all  felt  that  Lincoln  could  be  trusted. 
F.   E.   DENNIS. 

338  Kedzie  Avenue. 
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Denison,   Joseph 


Bloomington,    111. 


Lincoln  G.  O.  P.  Rally 
Won  Over  Two   Whigs 

My  acquaintance  with  Abraham  Lincoln  j 
began  in  1864.  I  knew  and  heard  him 
an  attorney  attending  the  Circuit  courts 
Bloomington,  111..  David  Davis  being  the 
judge;  also  heard  him  at  different  times 
mr.k..-    political    speeches. 

J.  R.  Holdeman.  now  resident  of  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  and  myself,  both  whigs,  attended 
the  meeting  or  convention  which  was  held 
in  Major's  hall  in  Bloomington,  111.— think 
it  was  in  February,  1856,  where  I  suppose 
most  people  believe  occurred  the  cc 
mencement  or  birth  of  the  republican 
party.  After  that  meeting  both  Mr.  Hol- 
deman   and   myself   joined    the    new    party. 

I  heard  Lincoln's  speech  at  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate  in  Bloomington  in  1858, 
also  heard  speech  he  delivered  in  Spring- 
field at  the  ratification  meeting  after  he 
was  nominated  for  president  the  first  time. 
JOSEPH  DENISON. 

Chicago,   111. 


Dennis on,  James  Otis 


LINCOLN:      A    REMINISCENCE 

How    Fence    Rail*    Played    a    Part    in 
(  Cooper  Union. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune.  j 

Sir:  A  few  days  after  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  nominated  at  Chicago  a  huge 
I  ratification  meeting  was  held  at  Cooper 
I  Union  in  this  city.  The  enthusiastic  I 
audience  who  thronged  the  hall  used 
every  device — throat,  torch  and  band 
1 to  give  expression  to  their  feelings. 
The  platform  was  crowded  with  Repub- 
lican leaders,  among  whom  I  was  fortu- 
nate in  having  a  seat. 
|,  An  orator  began  to  express  the  uni- 
versal purpose  to  choose  Lincoln  ■  as 
President.  Suddenly  began  a  disturb- 
ance in  the  hall  at  the  rear  of  the  plat- 
form. This  gradually  increased,  at- 
tracting every  eye.  Soon  through  the 
door  emerged  an  immense  fence  rail 
borne  in  and  held  erect  by  General! 
(Stewart  L.  Woodford. 
|  When  quiet  was  secured  he  told  the 
audience  that  after  the  Chicago  con- 
vention he  went  with  the  Illinois  dele- 
gates to  the  early  home  of  Lincoln  and 
[brought  thence  this  fence  rail,  which, 
he  was  assured,  was  one  of  the  many 
cut  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  youth.  The 
ieffect  upon  the  audience  may  be 
I  imagined! 

I  At  a  later  day  Carl  Schurz  made 
marvellous  use  of  those  fence  rails  in 
that  same  hall.  For  two  hours  his  elo- 
quence held  the  magnificent  audience 
j  spellbound.  They  were  ready  for  a 
I  flash  of  humor.  Pausing  for  a  moment, 
he  said:  "Birnam  wood  shall  never 
come  to  Dunsinane,  but  all  the  fence 
rails  in  the  State  of  Illinois  are  march- 
ing across  the  country  to  elect  Abra- 
ham Lincoln!"  The  audience  were  con- 
vulsed. .Successive  waves  of  laughter 
swept  back  and  forth  across  the  faces 
of  the  immense  company,  as  the  sun- 
shine bursting  through  the  clouds 
sweeps  across  the  fields  of  ripened 
grain*!  JAMES  OTIS  DENNISTON. 
New  York,  Feb.  10,  1915. 


Cooper  Union 


Elmhurst  Woman  Recalls 
Assassination  of  Lincoln 

Mrs.  Z.  Philip  Dennler,  Widow  of  Physician  Who  Attended 
Martyr  President,  Graphically  Describes  Scenes  in 
Washington  Following  Shooting— Was  Living  in  Judi- 
ciary Square  Hospital  When  Fatally  Wounded  President 
Was  Brought  In. 


(Special  to  The  Eagle.) 
Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  May  29 — Going 
back  over  a  period  of  fifty  years,  and 
describing  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  is  a  task  that  few  can 
do?  It  is  a  story  that  few  can  tell  as 
a  personal  experience.  Mrs.  Z. 
Philip  Dennler  of  Tenth  street,  Elm- 
hurst, the  widow  of  Dr.  Z.  P.  Denn- 
ler, one  of  the  physicians  who  at- 
tended the  martyr  President,  was 
living  in  the  Judiciary  Square  Hos- 
pital at  G  street  and  Indiana  avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  night  of 
April  14,  1865,  when  the  unconscious 
President  was  brought  in.  Her 
story  of  that  awful  night,  as  she  told 
it  at  her  home  yesterday,  is  vivid 
and  interesting,  beautiful  in  a  sense, 
yet  pathetic  in  the  extreme. 

"It  is  just  a  little  over  fifty  years 
ago  that  I  was  seated  in  my  room  at 
the  hospital,"  said  Mrs.  Dennler,  to 
an  Eagle  reporter.  "How  the  memory 
of  that  awful  night  of  suspense  floods 
my     soul.       At     a     Cabinet     meeting, 


held  at  11  o'clock  the  morning  of 
April  14,  there  was  more  than  usual 
interest,  because  General  Grant  had 
been  present  and  reported.  He  had 
come  directly  from  the  field  without 
even  entering  the  rebel  capital  that 
be  had  conquered.  At  this  meet- 
ing the  policy  to  be  adopted  toward 
the  Confederate  States  wa.  freely 
discussed.  All  the  leading  points 
submitted  by  the  President,  com- 
manded the  hearty  acquiescence  of 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  of 
General    Grant. 

"After  the  meeting  was  over,  Pres- 
ident Lincoln,   at  the   urgent  solicita- 


tion of  those  present,  arranged  to 
attend  the  theater  in  the  evening, 
expecting  to  be  accompanied  by 
General  Grant,  and  the  President 
thought  to  give  the  public  this  pleas- 
ure and  opportunity.  Mrs.  Grant 
had  expected  to  be  in  Washington 
a.nd  to  have  made  one  of  the  party, 
and  it  was  so  advertised;  but  a  sud- 
den illness  detained  her  at  Burling- 
ton, and  she  telegraphed  to  the  Gen- 
erfal,  who  took  the  6  o'clock  train 
that  afternoon  to  go  to  her. 

"Speaker  Colfax  called  upon  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  in  the  early  evening, 
and  the  President  asked  him  if  he 
could  go  with  them  to  the  theater. 
Mr.  Lincoln  told  the  Senator  he 
would  be  glad  to  stay  at  home,  but 
the  people  expected  both  General 
Grant  and  himself,  and  as  General 
Grant  had  left  town  he  did  not  like 
to  disappoint  them  altogether.  A 
previous  engagement  would  not  per- 
mit Mr.  Colfax  to  accompany  him. 
Major  H.  R.  Rathbone  and  Senator 
Harris*  daughter,  Miss  Clara,  joined 
them,  and  about  8: So  they  arrived  at 

Ford's  Theater,  in  Tenth  street,  and 
immediately  entered  the  box  in  the 
second  tier,  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception. . 

"The  box  was  a  double  one,  with  a 
small  pillar  rising  from  the  center  of 
the  railing  to  the  ceiling  above.  A 
picture  of  General  Washington  was 
hung  in  front,  around  which  the 
American    flag   was    draped. 

Tells    of    Lincoln's    Assassination. 

"At  fifteen  minutes  after  10  o'clock 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  the  assassin,  en- 
tered the  vestibule  of  the  box,  closed 
the  door  behind  him,  and  fastened  it 
by  bracing  a  small  plank  from  the 
wall,  so  that  it  could  not  be  opened 
from     the      inside.  Then        Booth 

stepped  within  the  inner  door  into 
the  box,  directly  behind  the  Presi- 
dent, and,  holding  his  pistol  just  over 
the  back  of  the  chair  in  which  he 
sat,  shot  President  Lincoln  through 
the  back  of  the  head. 

"President  Lincoln's  head  fell 
slightly  forward,  his  eyes  closed, 
but  in  every  other  respect  his  atti- 
remained  unchanged.  The  report  of 
the  pistol  startled  those  in  the  box, 
and  Major  Kathbone,  turning  his  eyes 
from  the  stage,  saw  through  the 
smoke  that  filled  the  box  a  man 
standing  between  him  and  the  Presi- 
dent. He  instantly  sprang  toward 
htm  and  seized  him,  but  Booth 
wrestled  himself  from  the  grasp,  and, 
dropping  the  pistol,  struck  at  the 
Major  with  a  dagger,  inflicting  a  se- 
vere wound  upon  his  left  arm  near 
the  shoulder. 

"Booth  then  rushed  to  the  front  of 
the  box,  put  his  hand  on  the  railing 
and  leaped  over  it  upon  the  stage  be- 
low. As  he  went  over  his  spur  caught 


frMxVh¥Sik<gIlwhicli  draped  the  front 
and  he  fell,  but,  recovering  himself, 
immediately  arose,  brandished  the 
dagger,  and,  facing  the  audience, 
shouted,  'The  South  is  avenged'  He 
then  rushed  across  the  stage  toward 
the  passage  that  led  to  the  door  in 
the  rear  of  the  theater.  He  ran 
through  the  passage  way  to  the  door 
which   was   standing   open,    closed      it 

j  behind  him,  and,  mounting  a  horse 
he   had  brought  there,   and  which     a 

j  lad  was  holding  for  him,  he  rode  over 

j  the  Anacusla  Bridge  across  the  east 
branch  of  the  Potomac,  and  found 
a  temporary  refuge  among  the 
Confederate  sympathizers  of  lower 
Maryland. 

"At  the  discharge  of  the  pistol  the 
audience  did  not  comprehend  its  real 
meaning.  Many  supposed  it  was  an 
incident  in  the  play,  and  it  was  not 
until  Booth  had  leaped  from  the  box 
and  crossed  the  stage  that  there  was 
any  general  suspicion  of  what  had 
taken  place.  Major  Rathbone,  seeing 
the  President  was  unconscious,  started 
for  assistance  through  the  door  Booth 
had   barred. 

"The  house  was  speedily  in  con- 
fusion, but  a  call  was  made  for  the 
crowd  to  fall  back  and  give  the  uncon- 
scious man  air,  and  to  disperse  quietly, 
which  was  done.  Several  surgeons  at 
once  came  forward,  among  them  our 
personal  friend,  Dr.  Charles  Taft,  who 
accompanied  the  President  to  the 
house  across  the  way  as  soon  as  the 
wound  was  discovered  and  examina- 
tion made.  The  ball  had  entered  in 
the  left  side  of  the  head  behind  the 
left  ear,  traversing  the  brain  and  lodg- 
ing just  behind  the  right  eye. 


the  President's  breathing  was  regular 
but  difficult.  This  continued  through- 
out the  night,  and  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions he  showed  no  suffering  and 
remained  with  closed  eyes,  uncon- 
scious. At  22  minutes  past  7  the  next 
morning  he  ceased  breathing.  There 
was  no  convulsive  action,  no  appear- 
ance of  suffering  of  any  kind,  none  of 
the  symptoms  which  ordinarily  attend 
dissolution.  From  the  instant  he  was 
struck  by  the  ball  of  the  assassin  he 
had  not  given  the  slightest  indication 
that  he  was  conscious  of  anything  that 
occurred  around  him. 

"Crowds  of  people  assembled  about 
the  house  where  the  dying  martyr 
lay,  eager  for  tidings  of  his  condition 
throughout  the  night,  and  when  in  the 
morning  it  was  announced  that  the 
President  was  dead  a  feeling  of  sol- 
emn awe  filled  every  heart  with  a  dull 
and  bitter  agony  at  the  awful  deed. 

"We  had  tickets  for  the  theater  that 
night.  As  soon  as  it  was  announced 
that  President  Lincoln  and  General 
Grant  were  to  occupy  a  box,  officers 
from  the  Navy  Yard,  friends  of  ours, 
secured  six  seats  and  invited  us  to  be 
among  the  party.  When  they  learned 
that  General  Grant  had  left  the  city 
they  decided  not  to  go  to  the  theater, 
but  to  come  and  spend  the  evening 
with  us.  A  messenger  boy  brought  us 
word,  so  we  gave  our  tickets  to  Dr. 
Colton,  one  of  the  hospital  staff,  and 
to  a  friend  of  his.  Dr.  Colton  was  on 
duty  as  officer  of  the  day.  Dr.  Denn- 
ler took  his  place.  The  friends  left 
about  10  o'clock.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  officer  of  the  day  to  make 
rounds  of  the  hospital  some  time  be- 
fore midnight  to  see  if  the  nurses  were 
awake  and  that  all  was  in  order. 

"The  doctor  had  been   gone  but   a 


few  moments  when  I  was  startled  by 
the  passing  down  the  street  of  a  horse 
at  full  gallop.  I  had  hardly  ceased 
to  wonder  what  it  meant  when  I  heard 
a  commotion  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hospital  and  loud,  quick  talking  in  the 
dispensary.  Then  someone  rushed 
down  the  long  ball,  returning  in  a  mo- 
ment with  the  doctor.  I  knew  his  step 
at  once,  and  hurried  to  my  own  door, 
thinking  the  hospital  was  on  fire,  but 
before  I  had  time  to  open  it  a  knock 
came,    followed    by 

*'  'Oh,  Mrs.  Dennler,  President  Lin- 
coln has  been  shot;  a  messenger  is 
here  for  a  probe  to  find  the  bullet.  He 
is  still  living?  but  unconscious.' 

"Dr.  Dennler  took  from  his  pocket 
his  surgical  case  and  from  it  his  probe 
and  gave  it  to  the  messenger.  We 
had  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the 
awful  news  and  stood  looking  at  each 
other  in  dismay  when  Dr.  Colton  came 
in,  followed  by  others  of  the  staff,  in- 
tensifying, if  possible,  our  agony  of 
mind  by  saying:  'Secretary  Errand 
has  been  fatally  stabbed,  the  assassin 
entering  his  home;  Secretary  Stanton  I 
shot  as  he  was  crossing  the  War  De-  I 
partment  grounds,  and  General  Grant 
shot  at  Havre  de  Grace.' 

Seemed  to  Mrs.  Dennler  as  If  End  of 
the  World  Had  Come. 

"It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  end  of 
the  world  had  come  and  as  if  a  mighty 
wind  had  sprung  up,  the  sound  of 
voices  and  tramp  of  feet  along  the 
street  was  so  great.  We  did  not  know 
what  would  happen  next,  but  we  did 
know  that  30,000  paroled  Confederate 
prisoners  were  within  the  city  of 
Washington  at  that  time,  and  we 
thought  they  had  done  this,  and  with 
fearful  breath,  waited.  Orders  were 
issued  at  once  to  the  guards  to  bay- 
onet any  person  uttering  a  disloyal 
word  within  his  hearing.  I  learned 
this  later  through  men  bayoneted  at 
our  gate  that  night.  There  was  no 
sleeping.  The  night  wore  wearily 
away  and  at  the  dawn  word  came — 
no  hope.  At  7:22  o'clock  the  bell's 
tolling  and  the  cannon's  boom  an- 
nounced the  death  of  the  President. 

"Great  care  had  been  taken  that 
the  wounded  men  and  sick  in  the 
wards  should  not  be  told,  but  in  some 
way  it  became  known  and  they,  as  well 
as  we,  were  listening  for  the  tolling 
of  the  bells.  Some  became  so  ex- 
cited that  their  wounds  started  to 
bleed  afresh,  and  others  wrung  their 
hands  and  cried  aloud.  There  were  a 
number  of  wounded  Confederates 
with  us — we  always  took  them  in  and 
treated  them  just  the  same  as  our 
own  soldiers.  In  one  of  the  wards, 
when  the  news  came  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  passed  away,  a  Confederate 
soldier  said,  'I  am  glad  of  it.'  Im-  j 
mediately  a  rope  was  made  of  sheets 
and  the  poor  sick  boys  were  preparing 
to  hang  him,  which,  but  for  the  timely  j 
arrival  of  Dr.  Dennler,  they  would  i 
certainly  have  done. 

"That  you  may  more  fully  com- 
prehend the  frenzy  which  seemed  to  \ 
have  taken  possession  of  our  soldiers,  i 
I  will  tell  you  this. 

"On  the  night  before  the  assassina-  ] 
tion  the  close  of  the  war  was  cele- 
brated by  a  grand  illumination  of 
Washington,  which  exceeded  any  pre- 
vious demonstration  ever  witnessed  in 
the  city.  The  Capitol,  White  House, 
Treasury  and  other  public  buildings 
were  covered  with  decorations,  and  in 
the  evening  illuminated  by  thousands 
of  lights.  Very  many  private  buildings 
were  also  lighted — everyone  was  glad 
that  peace  had  been  declared.  Pres- 
dent  Lincoln  made  a  speech  to  a  great 
crowd  in  front  of  the  White  House,  in 
which    he    congratulated    the    country 


|t°h    ^   return    of   Peace.       We    were 

I  c'ty  lunged  From  Joy  Into  Sorrow. 

L.  "Th*next  night,  that  of  the  14th, 
cne  assassination  took  place.  The  city 
£  ?i?ed  i"-nm  an  ecstasy  of  joy  to  the 
aepth  of  so-row  that  I  cannot  find 
words  to  express.  The  soldiers  de- 
c  ared  that  evsry  house  in  the  city  that 
in  K0t  disPlay'  the  emblem  of  mourn- 
-   s  "efore  nigint  should  be  torn  down. 

iiiuu«nuc,  v&  our  soldier  boys  had 
been  discharged  or  paroled,  and  the 
streets  seemed  to  swarm  with  them. 
The  supply  of  black  was  soon  exhaust- 
ed and  a  train  loaded  with  black  goods 
Was  brought  from  Baltimore.  People 
tore  up  their  dresses  to  drape  their 
houses.  I  can  never  forget  it.  All  the 
public  buildings  were  closed  and  cov- 
ered with  emblems  of  mourning. 

"Immediately  after  his  death  the 
body  of  the  President  was  removed 
to  the  Executive  Mansion,  embalmed, 
and  placed  in  the  East  Room.  I  stood 
two  and  a  half  hours  in  the  line  of 
people,  which  reached  from  the  man- 
sion down  Pennsylvania  avenue,  nearly 
to  the  Capitol,  waiting  my  turn  to  pass 
in  and  view  once  again  that  dear  fa- 
miliar face.  Funeral  service  took  place 
on  Wednesday,  the  19th,  in  the  East 
Room.  The  body  of  the  President  was 
then  placed  on  the  hearse,  and  at  2 
o'clock  the  great  procession  started. 
I  had  a  seat  in  a  window  next  the  Old 
Willard  Hotel.  Pennsylvania  avenue 
was  completely  cleared  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion  to  the  Capitol.  Every 
window  along  the  whole  length,  all 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  the  sidewalks, 
and  every  accessible  place  along  the 
route  was  crowded  with  a  living  throng 
of  people,  awaiting  in  silence  the  ap- 
proach of  the  funeral  car.  The  soft, 
sad  strains  of  the  funeral  music  soon 
broke  the  stillness  and  marshaled  the 
grand  military  escort  that  led  the  way. 
Then  came  the  hearse,  drawn  by  six 
gray  horses,  draped  in  black,  pre- 
ceded by  twelve  pallbearers  selected 
from  Congress,  the  Army,  Navy  and 
civil  life.     A  great  throng  followed. 

The     Funeral     Procession     Through 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

"Filling  Pennsylvania  avenue  its 
whole  extent,  this  great  procession, 
marshaled  with  military  precision  and 
marching  to  the  slow  music  from  many 
bands,  escorted  the  remains  of  our 
martyred  President  to  the  Capitol, 
which  rose  in  white  grandeur.  The 
whole  vast  building  was  draped  in 
black;  all  the  pillars  were  entwined 
with  crepe.  From  every  window  hung 
emblems  of  mourning  and  a  black 
canopy  surmounted  the  eastern  door, 
through  which  they  were  to  enter. 
Minute  guns  from  all  the  forts  around 
the  city  thundered  forth  their  sad 
salute,  and  the  bells  from  every  steeple 
and  tower  were  tolled  in  muffled  tones. 


The  vast  crowd,  as  by  common  Im- 
pulse, uncovered,  and  as  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Gurley  recited  the  grand  sentences  in 
which  the  Church  signalized  the  de- 
parture of  her  dead,  the  body  was 
home  into  the  rotunda.  General  Augar 
and  staff  took  charge  of  the  remains, 
and  with  drawn  swords,  the  officers 
mounted  guard.  A  party  of  officers 
from  the  navy  yard,  their  wives,  and  I 
Dr.  Dennler  and  myself  were  admitted  ' 
at  11  o'clock  that  night,  to  take  a  last 
look  at  our  martyred  President.  A 
bit  of  the  silver  fringe  from  the  cata- 
;  ialque  was  given  each  of  us.  With 
;  heavy  hearts  we  turned  away  and  left 
the  Capitol. 

"Every  possible  means  was  then 
!  made  to  find  Booth.  The  fleeing 
I  horseman  I  had  heard  pass  our  hos- 
|  pital  the  night  of  the  shooting  was 
Booth.  I  doubt  if  he  would  ever  have 
been  caught,  except  for  the  breaking 
or  d.  small  oone  in  nis  leg,  when  ho 
tripped  over  the  flag.  It  was  no  ac- 
cident, but  a  miracle  of  gratitude,  the 
vengeance  of  the  flag.  Washington, 
I  the  father,  who  begot  and  brought  it 
forth,  seemed  for  the  moment  to  live 
again  in  its  embrace.  Lincoln,  the 
savior,  who  had  redeemed  it  from  the 
fw°-t  slav£ry-.  was  even  then  dying, 
of  i,-  :Vmlg.ht  ':ve— the  last  quiverings 
of  his  heart  pulsing  in  all  its  breathing 
tolas.  It  was  no  accident,  in  the  ab- 
ft«??  °i  human  intervention,  the  flag 
fS  b^,came  an  actor— it  reached 
forth  and  grappled  with  the  assassin. 
The  flag  was  the  captor. 
h,7he5ents  whom  the  Government 
V,™  ", ln  pursuit  of  Booth  soon  came 
™2  racks,    for    his    movements 

were  greatly  retarded  by  his  broken 
leg,  and  on  the  night  of  April  26  they 
found  him  with  one  of  his  accomplices 
in  a  barn  of  a  farmer  named  Garrett 
at  Port  Royal,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Rappahannock,  about  90  miles  from 
Washington.  They  surrounded  the 
barn  and  his  accomplice,  Harrold-  sur- 
^lered-tv,B00th  refused  to  do  so  and 
menaced  them  with  firearms.  He  was 
pno"  vf-  ot  b,y  a  man  nar"ed  Corbett, 
and  his  remains  were  brought  back  to 
Washington  and  placed  on  one  of  the 
monitors  in  the  navy  yard 

"One  night  about  10  o'ciock  a  mes- 
fn^hTm  t°oy  *0me  Aor-  Dr'  Dennier,  ask-  | 
ing  him  to  go  to  the  navy  yard     When 

away,  under  order,  to  drop  it  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay." 


Vii.  iV 


DePev;,    Chauncey  M. 


WHEN  LINCOLN  DIDN'T  SPEAK. 

Chauncey   M.  Depew,  in  Current  History. 

[  I  had  not  seen  Lincoln  until  he  was. 
on  his  way  to  his  inauguration  in  Wash-  ' 
ington  from  Springfield,  111.     After  much 

|  difficulty    we    obtained    consent    for    the  | 

I  train  to  stop  in  Peekskill. 

I  Word  was.  heralded  thruout  neighbor- 
ing Counties  and  farmers  drove  from 
far-away  Connecticut  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent. 

At  least  25,000  people  assembled  for 
the  coming  of  his  train.  When  it  finally  i 
arrived  and  the  engine  slowed  to  a  stop, 
I  doubt  f  any  audience  ever  awaited  j 
any  man  with  more  eagerness.  A  brief  j 
pause,  the  car  door  opened,  and  there  | 
stood  Lincoln,  just  as  he  had  been  pic-  ] 
tured,  in  his  long,  wrinkled  coat,  wear-  ! 
ing   a  stove-pipe   hat. 

Re  bowed  to  the  crowd  and  stepped 
from  his  train  to  a  flat  car,  in  full  view  j 
of  everybody.  Then  a  local  dignitary,! 
one  of  those  men  always  in  evidence  at] 
public  speakings,  lanched  into  an  intro-  j 
duetion  of  the  President. 

'       Lincoln     patiently     waited     while     the 

i  spokesman  talked,  but  the  crowd  grew 
restless.  Sti'l  the  speaker  kept  on  un- 
til the  whistle  blew.  It  was  a  limited 
train  and  could  not  wait  even  for  the 
President.  Lincoln  bowed  again  and  re- 
turned to  his  car  without  a  word,  f  fjj 


Depew ,   uriauncey 
Deppw,   Chauncey  M. 


Peekskill,   N.Y. 


THE  SAINT  PAUL  PIONEER  PR] 


^HAUNCEYJ^EW  RECALLS  OF  FRIEND: 


'Aged  New  York  Man  Tells  of  Personal  Acquaintance  With  Civil 

War  President ;  Memories  Remain  Fresh  After 

62  Years. 


(By  a  Special  Correspondent.) 
New  Tork,  Feb.  11.— A  man  who 
knew  Abraham  Lincoln  sat  in  a  room 
in  his  West  64th  street  home  today 
and  drew  aside  the  veil  of  time 
which  today  has  made  the  Civil  war 
President  an  almost  legendary  figure. 
He  remembered  Lincoln  as  a  tired 
man,  struggling  with  a  great  prob- 
lem. 

Chauncey  M.  ID'epew,  mellow  with 
90  years  of  active  life  and  linking  in 
his  long  career  an  epic  of  the  distant 
past  with  the  present,  knew  Lincoln 
for  several  years.  He  spoke  of  him 
today  as  a  sad,  humorous,  sorely 
tried  man,  weary  with  the  burden  of 
"testing  whether  that  nation  or  any 
nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated 
can  long  endure." 


Memories  Are   Fresh. 

Although  he  is  one  of  the  few  men 
living  today  who  knew  Lincoln  lntl- 


uixury  to  i 


in  1864  Mr.  Depew,  then  secretary  | 
of  state  of  New  Tork,  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Lincoln  several  months.  | 

"As  secretary  of  state  I  had  been  i 
delegated  to  collect  the  votes  of  400,-  ! 
000  New  Tork  state  soldiers,"  Mr. 
Depew  said.  "I  went  to  Washington 
to  learn  the  whereabouts  of  the  van-  J 
doesnT  OU9  unlta?  DUt  Secretary  of  War  Stan-  , 


[  ton  would  not  co-operate  with  me. 
Thousands  After  Office. 
"There  were   thousands   of  visitors  L 
i  Washington  and   I  was  the   only  L 
man  there  who  didn't  want  an  office.  | 
After  three  months  I  laid  my  case  be- 
fore the  president  and  within  24  hours 
he    furnished   me    the    information    1 
desired." 

Telling  of  Lincoln's  apparent  care- 
lessness of  his  own  safety,  Mr.  Depew 
said  that  when  he  was  in  Washing- 
ton the  executive  offices,  then  above 


anything  that  if  you  will  i 
until   I  have  got    rid   of   this   crowd  \ 
I'd  like  to  talk  to  ycu.' 

"When  he'd  got  rid  of  the  crowd  he 
told  the,  doorman  not  to  let  any  one  I 
else  in  for  a  while.  He  threw  him- 
self on  a  couch  and  talked.  He  look- 
ed like  a  very  tired  man,  physically 
and  intellectually.  He  talked  of  his 
problems,  of  the  people  who  tried  to 
deceive  him  or  place  him  in  a  false  . 
position  or  take  advantage  of  him. 
But  even  then,  ;as  always,  he  retain- 
ed  his   sense  of  humor.     He  was   a 

man  of  intense  convictions,  which  the  East  room  of  the  White  House, 
were  relieved  by  constant  use  of  his  were  open  to  whoever  wished  to  come, 
humorous  faculties."  And  they  came  in  hordes.    The  Pres- 

To  Illustrate  Lincoln's  love  of  a  ident  was  besieged  by  people  with  all 
good  story,  Mr.  Depew  told  of  an  in-  sorts  of  applications.  "And  he  11s- 
cident  at  a  White  House  reception  (  tened  to  them  all,"  Mr.  Depew  ^aid, 
which  he  and  Rufus  P.  Andrews,  sur-  1  "with  a  patience  that  was  remarka- 
veyor  of  the  port  of  New  Tork,  at-    ble." 

tended  together.  |      "When  I  was  about  to  leave  Wash- 

"There  was  a  long  reception  line,"     ington  I  called   at  the  executive  of- 
Mr.  Depew  said,  "and  when  Andrews    flees  and  was  received  by  the  Presi- 
reached  it,  Mr.  Lincoln  grasped  him     dent.     He   asked  me  what   I  wanted 
by  the  hand  and  leaning  over  whis-    and  I  told  him  I  wanted  nothing,  that  I 
pered  something  in       Andrew's     ear.     i  j,ad  come  to   pay  my  respects  be- 

mateley,    Mr.    Depew    epoke    of    his     Then  he  leaned  down  a  little  further,     fore  leaving.  He  said  to  me,  'It's  such  I 

friend  as   if  he  had  lost  him  but  a    putting  his  own  ear  close  to  Aurtrew's 

little  while  before.    He  did  not  grope    mouth.    For   several     minutes     they  |  

in   memory    for    recollections    of   the    whispered  together,  while   the   entire  j 

man  whose  birthday  anniversary  wifT    line  was  held  up.  »iurTTO-.wr«-»-~ 

he  celebrated  tomorrow,  but  gave  with  Curiosity  Intense 

ease  his  reminiscence  of  the  events  of  ' 

62    years    ago.      The    hand    that    had  i      "Curiosity  over  what  had  been  said 

rested  in  the  huge  grasp  of  the  rail    was    intense.    The    newspapers   were 

splitter    statesman    gestured   to    give    wild   and  when   Andrews   and   I   got 

emphasis  to  his  words  and  the  voice    back  to  the  hotel  an  army  of  report- 
to  which   Abe,  the   story  teller,   had    ers  was  waiting.    Andrews,  however, 

listened,    rose    and    fell    In    cadences    refused  to  give  a  hint  of  what   had 

which  were  the  President's  own.  been  said,  stating  merely  that  he  was 

"I  first   saw  Lincoln  at  Peekskill,"  ja  source  of  information  for  the  Presi- 

Mr.  Depew  said,  "when  he  was  on  his  I  d^nt.     Later    he    told    me    what    had 

wav  from   Springfield,   111.,   to  Wash-  i  taken   place. 

ington  to  be  Inaugurated.  After  great  |        When  the  President  leaned  over  to 

difficulty  Peekskill  had  made  arrange-   whisper   in.   his   ear  this   is   what   he 

ments    to   have    Lincoln's    train   stop    sald:     Ru*a'    J   hav*      forgotten     the 

there.  People  came  from  all  over  the   P°int  of  that  st0ry  y0U  \?d  ma  last 

state    and    from    Connecticut   to 


Lincoln   la  Silent. 


night.    Tell  it  to  m»  now." 

Referring  to  Lincoln'*  religion, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, Mr.  Depew  refuted  the  state- 
ment that  Lincoln  was  an  Infidel, 
contained  in  a  letter  by  William  H. 
Herndon,  bis  law  partner  and  biog- 


iyt^L>A- 


"When  the  train  stopped  Mr.  Lin- 
coin,  stepped,  to    a    flat   car    in   view    5^^«  ^rSSM"MTE 


of  the  crowd,   i 


°I5i,™«a,>,i^.h°«^*    *315  ft*  P"bl'c  auction  In  the  Am 

association's    galleries  in 
id  Lincoln  "was  an  mil- 
del  in  the  very  best  sense     ot     that 


been  named  to  introduce  him  began 

to    speak.      Minutes    passed    and    he 

continued  speaking,  while  Mr.  Lincoln 

waited  to  be  presented.    Suddenly  the    abused  word 

whistle  blew.    The  train  was  running       ,.There    l3  *  no    doubt    that    Llncoln 

on  schedule  and  the  wait  could  not    ^  a  christian,"   said  Mr.   Depew." 

be  extended.    Mr.  Lincoln  bowed  and    He  knew  the  Blb]e  thoroughly.  With- 

stepped    back    to    his    tram    without    out  th6  medlnm  Df  creed  or  dogma,  he 

&wFf,?a,,\l£i  T?fd-        h6  ?an  W,h°  ««  In  constant  touch  with  his  God." 

had  Introduced  him  was  not  popular 

for  some  time."  


CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW, 
I    WHO  WAS  FRIEND  OF 
LINCOLN  IN  WAR  DAYS  | 


New  York  railroad  man,  is  one  of  the 
few  men  still  living  who  was  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
After  62  years  he  goes  hack  in  mem- 
ory to  the  Civil  war  days  when  he 
came  to  know  that  President  as  a 
"sad,  humorous,  sorely  tried  man 
struggling-  with  a  great  problern  " 


Depew ,   (Jhauncey 


Depew 


••  McKinley  was  a  great  speaker,    an 

,   were   Garfield   and    Roosevelt— but 

seems  to  me  that  the  men  who  went  b. 

"terary  quality  and  a 


Recollections  of   Lincoln. 

■'  Uncotn-of  course  he   is  the   g 
of    the 


magnificent,  his 
"peec'l'i  "which  lie  learned  from-  Shake- 
speare'and  the  King  James  version  of 
the    Bible,    was     Clt 


moti 


i  *lsi 


t  the  human  Lincoln  „ 
inB   from    men's    minds,    and    the    ethic 
and    intellectual    Lincoln    remains. 

••Lincoln    talked    to    me    once    foi     tw 
hours— and   he  told   me   eleven   stones, 
could  have   listened   to   him   all   ua>    an- 
•  tired,   because  of   his   infinite  ia- 
riety-his     singularly    keen     analysis    of 
character,    his    bubbling    humor    anc 
curious   cadence    of   his    voice    in     cas 
ion    that    emphasized    the    ke> 
a    of   « 


!  tencf*  ; 


effective  I  -emember  word  for 
thing  that  he  said: 
J  '•  •  I  am  charged  with  telling  a  great 
I  many  stories-  but  I  have  found  that 
I  plain  people-plain  people,  take  them 
I  Is  you  find  them— are  more  easily  and 
permanently  influenced  by  broad  and 
human  illustrations  than  In  any  other 
J*  And  what  the  hypercritical  few 
I  n-av  say.  I  don't  care'.' 

..  *.„,-,  he  repeated  '  I  don't  care  .  with 
that  singular  cadence  in  his  voice  that 
I  was  so  agreeable. 

•  •",-  '„Wti  wad  newer  the  kind  of  orator 
Ehat  Wendell  Phillips  was.  Audiences 
listen  to  most  people  attentively,  but.  at 
.  me    lime    a     little    casually.     To 

Wendell  Phillips  they  '^ened  leamng 
^^oSn^nd  he3'  pea^dlV  ^l 
vlTted  a  hostile  audience  by  sheec  mag- 

netisni.  J  H 

•■Lincoln    lacked    this    magnetism.     H 
won   his    People    because    he    told    them 
tilings  so  clearly,  and  clinched  his  argu- 
,'   „ith  humor.    He  was  the  greatest 


him  < 


i    td 


ict  of  too  easy  sy in- 
to be  executed  were 
is    boys. 


I  ^Lincoln   felt  that  there  was  some-  , 
I  thing  better  to  he  done  with  them  than 

to  shoot  them  1 
I  "  Some  one  has  written  to  a  paper  of 
Lincoln's  receding  forehead.  I  saw  and 
talked  to  him  many  times,  and  I  never 
saw  It.  The  popular  sculptures  and  plc- 
l  tures  of  him  are  very  like  him."  | 


DCfew ,    unauncey 


Depew  Tells  Another 

J»ne  About  Lincoln 


CHICAGO,  Feb.  13.— 
(A.  P.)— Chauncey  De- 
pew has  sent  to  Dr.  B 
J.  Cigrand,  educator 
and  compiler  of  a  folio 
on  Abraham  Lincoln, 
an  anecdote  he  heard 
I  from  the  lips  of  the 
great  emancipator. 

Lincoln's  character- 
istic as  a  lawyer  was, 
if  possible,  to  get  his 
clients  together  and  to 
|  compose  their  differ- 
ences," wrote  Mr.  De- 
pew. "He  believed  that 
to  be  the  lawyer's  duty 
and  that  he  was  aiding 
the  best  interests  of  his 
clients  to  procure  a 
settlement  without  the 
expense    of   litigation. 

"I     heard     him     tell  CHAl'NCE: 

many  a  story  and  every  one  of  them 
clinched  and  enforced  the  argument 
stronger  than  hours  of  logic. 

"He  told  an  amusing  story  in  this 
line.  He  said  a  farmer  came  into 
his  office  in  Springfield,  111.,  insisting 
on  divorce  proceedings  being  com- 
menced at  once. 

"Lincoln  said:  'What  is  the  dif-( 
ficulty?' 

"The  farmer  answered:  'We  have 
got  along  so  well  we  are  now  rich 


enough  to  abandon  the 
old  log  cabin  and  we 
have  built  a  frame 
house.  I  wanted  it 
painted  hite  like  our 
neighbors,  but  my  wife 
preferred  brown.  Our 
disputes  finally  became 
quarrels.  She  has 
broken  crockery 

throwing     it      at      my 
head,  and  j 
ing  tea*TTo' 

and  I  want  a  divorce. 
"Lincoln  s  a  i  r  : 
'Friend,  man  and  wife 
should  live  together  as 
long  as  possible  for  the 
children  and  endure  a 
great  deal.  Go  back- 
keep  your  temper  and 
compromise  with  your 
depew.  wife.    You    could    not 

have  lived  together  without  learning 
some  basis  on  which  you  can  com- 
promise any  difficulty;  and  don't 
come  back  for  a  month.' 

"At  the  end  of  four  weeks,  the 
farmer  returned  and  said:  'Lincoln, 
you  need  not  bring  up  that  suit.  My 
wife  and  I  have  compromised.' 

"  'What  is  the  compromise?'  eager- 
ly asked  Lintoln. 

"  'Well,'  said  the  farmer,  *we  are 
going  to  paint  the  house  brown.' 


Depw,   Chauncey  M. 


LINCOLN   AS   DEPEW  KNEW   HIM. 

Why  the   War   President   Wished   Jeffer- 
son   Davis    to    Escape. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew,  in  Leslie's  Weekly. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  thin,  spare  man, 
large  boned,  and  apparently  rather  loose- 
limbed  and  six  feet  four  inches  in  height. 
He  had  a  very  homely  face,  with  a  sad 
expression,  as  if  weighted  heavily  with 
care  and  anxiety.  But  when  earnestly 
discussing  some  question,  and  especially 
when  telling  a  story,  his  countenance 
fairly  beamed  with  the  fire  of  his  talk 
or  the  enjoyment  of  his  anecdote.  He 
always  wore  a  black  broadcloth  suit,  thei 
coat  a  long  skirted  frock,  and  a  highi 
vest,  and  out  of  doors,  the  invariable 
silk  top  hat.  His  towering  figure  in  this  | 
dress  made  him  the  marked  man  in  every  [ 
assemblage,  .and  especially  so  when  he! 
rode  on  horseback  every  afternoon  to  his  j 
cottage  at  the  Soldiers'  home,  accom- 1 
panied  by  a  staff  of  brilliantly  uniformed 
officers.  In  speaking  he  had  a  peculiar  ■ 
cadence  in  his  voice.  This  was  caused  by: 
special  emphasis  on  some  word  near  the' 
middle  of  the  sentence  and  a  stronger) 
'one  on  the  last  word.  He  spoke  very  de- i 
liberately  and  his  sentences  were  so  care-  j 
fully  constructed  that  the  two  words 
thus  made  prominent  gave  particular 
point  to  the  remark.  For  instance,  he 
said  to  me,  after  narrating  several 
stories:  "They  say  I  tell  a  great  manyi 
stories.  I  reckon  I  do ;  but  I  have  learned 
j  from  long  experience  that  plain  people, 
take  them  as  they  run,  are  more  easily 
j  influenced  through  the  medium  of  a  broad 
and  humorous  illustration  than  in  any 
other  way;  and  what  the  hypercritical 
few.. may  think  I  don't  care." 

General  Sherman  told  me  of  an  experi- 
ence bf  his  own  with  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his 
suggestive  method  of  solving  difficult 
problems.  The  general  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  anxious  that  Jefferson  Davis  | 
and  the  other  leading  members  of  the 
Confederate  government  should  escape. 
He  felt  that  if  they  were  in  custody  it 
would  embarrass  the  object  he  most  de- 
sired— the  pacification  of  the  South  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Union  with  the 
late  rebels  participating  as  loyal  citizens 
in  all  the  privileges  of  American  citizen- 
ship as  before  the  war,  under  the  old  flag, 
except  slavery.  After  the  Confederacy 
broke  up  and  its  president  and  cabinet 
were  fugitives,  the  general,  asking  for  i 
orders,  informed  Mr.  Lincoln  that  he  could 
locate  them  every  night,  as  they  were 
fleeing  along  the  coast,  seeking  transpor- 
tation to  Cuba  or  Europe.  Mr.  Lincoln 
knew  that  in  the  inflamed  condition  of 
the  popular  mind  the  people  would  not 
submit  to  an  order  for  their  release,  but 
were  crying  for  their  arrest,  trial,  and 
punishment.  So,  instead  of  giving  any 
directions,  he  looked  the  general  steadily 
in  the  face  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
remarked :  "I  knew  a  brilliant  lawyer 
who  took  a  drink  and  sank  into  the 
gutter.  The  temperance  folks  reclaimed 
i  him,  and  then  he  became  their  most  suc- 
|  cessful  lecturer.  Returning  to  Spring- 
field, the  bar  gave  a  dinner  of  welcome. 
i  When  the  toast  in  his  honor  was  pro- 
posed the  hosts  insisted  the  guest  should 
take  spirits,  as  water  would  not  express 
the  warmth  of  their  regard,  and  he  final- 
ly yielded,  by  saying:  'Gentlemen,  if  you 
can  put  some  whisky  in  my  glass  unbe- 
knownst to  me,  I  will  be  happy  to  re- 
spond.' "  Jefferson  Davis  was  captured 
against  the  wishes  of  the  President  and 
the  orders  of  General  Sherman. 


& 


Depew,    Chauncey  M. 


Country's  Needs 
Ever  First  in 
Lincoln's  Mind 

Chauncey  M.  Depew,  former  United 
States  senator,  In  an  installment  of 
"Leaves  From  My  Autobiography," 
Scribner's  Magazine,  a  retrospection 
of  his  childhood,  youth  and  public 
service  covering  a  period  of  eighty 
years,  told  some  new  anecdotes  of  Lin- 
coln, Grant,  Andrew  Johnson,  Seward, 
Chase,  Commodore  Vanderbilt  and 
other  notable  men  of  Civil  war  days. 

"I  had  a  long  and  memorable  inter-t 
view  with  President  Lincoln,"  Mr.  De- 
pew writes  of  a  visit  he  paid  to  Wash- 
ington in  1863  when  he  was  secretary, 
of  state  for  New  York.  "As  I  stepped 
from  the  crowd  in  his  reception  room 
he  said  to  me:  'What  do  you  want?*! 
I  answered:  'Nothing,  Mr.  President' 
I  only  came  to  pay  my  respects  and 
bid  you  goodby,  as  I  am  leaving  Wash- 
ington.' 'It  is  such  a  luxury,'  he  then 
remarked,  'to  find  a  man  who  does  not 
want  anything.  I  wish  you  would  wait 
until  I  get  rid  of  this  crowd.' 
Some  Lincoln  Stories. 

"When  we  were  alone  he  threw  him- 
self wearily  on  a  lounge  and  was  evi- 
dently greatly  exhausted.  Then  he  In- 
dulged, rocking  backward  and  for- 
ward, in  a  reminiscent  review  of  the 
different  crises  in  his  administration 
and  how  he  had  met  them.  In  nearly 
every  instanre  he  had  carried  his 
point  and  either  captured  or  beaten 
his  adversaries  by  a  story  so  apt,  so 
'on  all  fours,'  and  with  such  complete 
answers  that  the  controversy  was 
I  over.  I  remember  eleven  of  th 
stories,  each  of  which  was  a  victory, 

Lincoln  was  always  on  the  lookout 
for  a  good  yarn,  although  he  told  De- 
pew he  never  "invented"  one. 

One  night  there  was  a  reception  in 
the  executive  mansion.  Rufus  C.  An- 
drews, surveyor  of  the  port  of  New 
York  and  a  confidential  adviser  of  the 
President  on  New  York  affairs,  at- 
tended the  reception  with  Mr.  Depew 
As  the  procession  of  handshaker! 
moved  past,  Lincoln  stopped  Andrews 
and,  leaning  over,  spoke  very  confl 
dentlally  to  him,  delaying  the  cert 
monies  for  some  time.  Momentous  is- 
sues were  Impending.  Lincoln  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  campaign  for  renoml- 
natlon,  his  cabinet  was  inharmonious, 
the  war  was  on  and  decisive  battles 
were  about  to  be  fought  Newspaper 
men  and  politicians  buttonholed  An- 
drews on  his  return  to  his  hotel. 

"Andrews  made  a  great  mystery  of 
his  confidential  conversation  with  Lin- 
coln and  so  did  the  press,"  Mr.  Depew 
writes.  "He  explained  to  me  when  we 
were  alone  that  during  hi*  visit  to  the 
President  the  night  before  he  told  Mr. 
Lincoln  a  new  story.  The  President 
delayed  him  at  the  reception,  saying: 
'Andrews,  I  forgot  the  point  of  that 
story  you  told  me  last  night;  repeat 
It  now.'"    ' 


Appealed  to  "Plain   People." 

"T  am  aecused  of  telling  a  great 
many  stories,'"  Mr.  Depew  quotes 
Lincoln.  "  'They  say  that  it  lowers 
the  dignity  of  the  Presidential  office, 
but  I  have  found  that  plain  people 
(repeating  with  emphasis  plain  peo- 
ple), take  them  as  you  find  them,  are 
more  easily  influenced  by  a  broad  and 
humorous  illustration  than  in  any  oth- 
er way,  and  what  the  hypercritical 
few  may  think,  I  don't  care.' 

"In  speaking  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  pe- 
culiar cadence  in  his  voice,  caused  by 
laying  emphasis  on  the  key-word  of 
the  sentence. 

"In  answer  to  the  question  how  he 
knew  so  many  anecdotes,  he  an- 
swered : 

'"I  never  Invented  a  story,  but  I 
have  a  good  memory  and,  I  think,  tell 
one  tolerably  well.  My  early  life  was 
passed  among  pioneers  who  had  the 
courage  and  enterprise  to  break  away 
from  civilization  and  settle  in  the 
wilderness.  The  things  which  hap- 
pened to  these  original  people  add 
among  themselves  In  their  primitive 
conditions  were  far  more  dramatic 
than  anything  invented  by  the  profes- 
sional story  tellers. 

"'For  many  years  I  traveled  the 
circuit  as  a  lawyer  and  usually  there 
was  only  one  hotel  In  the  country 
towns  where  court  was  held.  The 
judges,  the  grand  and  petit  jwies,  the 
lawyers,  the  clients  and  witnesses 
would  pass  the  night  telMng  exciting 
or  amusing  occurrences  and  these 
were  of  Infinite  variety  and  interest'  " 
Inharmonious  Cabinet 
Referring  to  Lincoln's  adroitness  in 
handling  men  and  his  personal  humil- 
ity, Mr.  Depew  says: 

"No  President  ever  had  a  cabinet  of 
which  the  members  were  go  Independ- 
ent, had  so  large  indrvidtoal  foUowtags 
and  were  so  inharmonious.  The  Presi- 
dent's sole  ambition  was  to  secure  the 
ablest  men  in  the  country  for  the  de- 
partments which  he  assigned  to  them, 
without  regard  to  their  loyalty  to  him- 
self. One  of  Mr.  Seward's  secretaries 
would  fre a nentjy  r«p»rt  to, me  th*  acts 
of  disloyalty  or  personal  hostility  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Chase  with  the  la- 
ment: 'The  old  man — meaning  Lin- 
coln— knows  all  about  it  and  will  not 
do  a  thing.'" 


Depww,    Chauncey  W. 


LINCOLN  ANECDOTES  TOLD 
BY  CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW 


Opening  Installment  Of  Fa- 
mous Wit  and  Lawyer's 
Autobiography  Relates  In- 
cidents Connected  With 
Civil  War  Celebrities. 


New  York,  Oct.  25.— Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  former  United  States  Sena- 
tor, in  the  opening  installment  of 
"Leaves  from  My  Autobiography," 
in  the  forthcoming  November  issue 
of  Scribner's  Magazine,  tells  some 
new  anecdotes  of  Lincoln  and  the 
men  who  were  associated  with  him 
In  the  Government  during  the  Civil 
War. 

Mr.  Depew  writes  of  a  visit  he  paid 
to  Washington  in  1863,  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  state  for  New  York, 
during  which  he  had  an  interview 
with  Lincoln. 

"When  we  were  alone,"  writes  Mr. 
Depew,  "he  threw  himself  wearily  on 
a  lounge  and  was  evidently  greatly 
exhausted.  Then  he  indulged,  rock- 
ing backward  and  forward,  in  a 
reminiscent  review  of  different  crises 
in  his  administration  and  how  he  had 
met  them.  In  nearly  every  instance 
he  had  carried  his  point,  and  either 
captured  or  beaten  his  adversaries  by 
a  story  so  apt,  so  on  all  fours,  and 
with  such  complete  answers  that  the 
controversy  was  over." 

All  Present  Wondered. 

Lincoln  was  always  on  the  look- 
out for  a  good  yarn,  although,  he 
told  Depew,  he  never  "Invented" 
one.  One  night  there  was  a  recep- 
tion in  the  Executive  Mansion.  Ru- 
fus  C.  Andrews,  Surveyor  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  and  a  confidential 
adviser  of  the  President  on  New 
York  affairs,  attended  the  "reception 
with  Mr.  Depew.  As  the  procession 
of  handshakers  moved  past  Lincoln 
stopped  Andrews  and,  leaning  over, 
spoke  very  confidentially  to  him, 
delaying  the  ceremonies  for  some 
time. 

Momentous  issues  were  impend- 
ing. Lincoln  was  In  the  midst  of 
the  campaign  for  renomlnatlon;  his 
Cabinet  was  inharmonious;  the  war 
was  on  and  decisive  battles  wer«> 
about  to  be  fought.  Newspapermen 
and  politicians  buttonholed  Andrews 
on  his  return  to  his  hotel.  Mr.  De- 
pew writes; 

"Andrews  made  a  great  mystery  of 
his  confidential  conversation  with 
Lincoln,  and  so  did  the  press.  He 
explained  to  me  when  we  were  alone 
that  during  his  visit  to  the  President 
the  night  before  he  had  told  Mr.  Lin- 
coln a  new  story.  The  President  de- 
layed him  at  the  reception,  saying, 
•Andrews,  I  forgot  the  point  of  that 
story  you  told  me  last  night;  repeat 
it  now.' 

'  'I   am   accused   of   telling  a  great 


many  stories,'  "  Mr.  Depew  quotes 
Lincoln.  "  'They  say  it  lowers  the 
dignity  of  the  Presidential  office,  but 
I  have  found  that  plain  people  (re- 
peating with  emphasis  plain  people), 
take  them  as  you  find  them,  are  more 
easily  Influenced  by  a  broad  and  hu- 
morous illustration  than  in  any  other 
way,  and  what  the  hypercritical  few 
may  think  I  don't  care.'  " 

Referring  to  Lincoln's  adroitness  in 
handling  men  and  his  personal  humil- 
ity, Mr.   Depew   said: 

"No  President  ever  had  a  Cabinet 
of  which  the  members  were  so  inde- 
pendent, had  so  large  individual  fol- 
lowlngs,  and  were  so  inharmonious. 
The  President's  sole  ambition  was  to 
secure  the  ablest  men  in  the  country 
for  the  departments  which  he  as- 
signed to  them,  without  regard  to 
their  loyalty  to  himself.  One  of  Mr. 
Seward's  secretaries  would  frequently 
report  to  me  the  acts  of  disloyalty  or 
personal  hostility  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Chase  with  the  lament:  'The  old  man 
—meaning  Lincoln — knows  all  about  It 
and  will  not  do  a  thing.' " 

Followed    Vanderbllt's    Advice. 

Mr.  Depew  tells   how  he   started  on 
a  business  career  that  finally  brought 
him    to    the    presidency    of    the    New 
York  Central   Railroad.      He  had  just 
been     nominated     and     confirmed     as 
United    States    Minister   to    japan    at    ; 
$7500  a  year  "and  an  outfit  of  $9000."    | 
At  the  same  time  he  had  been  offered    ; 
the  attorneyship  for  the  New  York  and   . 
Harlem  Railroad  at  less  salary.    When    • 
he   told   Commodore   Vanderbilt   about    < 
it.   the   Commodore   remarked:     "Rail-    ; 
roads  are  the  career  for  a  young  man;    1 
there  is  nothing  In  politics.    Don't  be   i 
a  damned  fool."  1 

That  decided  him  and  the  result  was 
that  on   January   1,   1921,   Mr.    Depew    ; 
"rounded  out  55  years  in  the  railway 
service  of  this  corporation  and  its  al- 
lied  lines." 


Depew,  Chauncey  M.  Lincoln  stories 
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Chauncey 


Woman  appeals  to  Lincoln  for  son's  promotion 


NEW  STORY 
j  OF  LINCOLN 
COMES  OUT 


Senators  in  Emancipator' s 
Day  Same  as  Present 
Time;  Ruse  of  President 

/?Z3 

[EXCLUSIVE     DISPATCH.! 

NEW  YORK,  April  21.— 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  whose 
eigthy-ninth  birthday  falls  on 
next  Monday,  ran  across  what  he 
thinks  is  a  brand  new  Lincoln 
story  in  Florida.  He  returned  to 
New  York  a  few  days  ago.  The 
story  was  given  to  him  by  a  Civil 
War  veteran,  a  relative  of  the 
leading   figures  in   the   incident. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the 
war  a  woman  friend  of  the  Lin- 
coln  family  said  to   the   President: 

"My  son  is  a  West  Point  gradu- 
ate,  and  his  record  is  excellent. 
His  superior  officers  have  recom- 
mended his  promotion,  but  he  has 
not  been  promoted.  Every  week 
large  numbers  of  civilian  officers 
are  being  promoted  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Senators  and 
Congressmen.  I  can  get  no  Sena- 
Congressman 


;if   mi 


I  < 


■    to   i 


behalf 

young    officer   in    every   way    quali- 
fied  for   promotion." 

"My  dear  woman,"  said  Mr. 
Lincoln,  with  real  interest,  "your 
son  is  not  the  only  one  in  just 
that  fix.  I  hear  of  them  every 
week.  The  trouble  is  with  the 
Senate.  They  won't  do  anything 
for  anyone  but  civilians.  Leave 
your  son's  case  with  me.  The  only 
way  I  can  get  him  promotion  is 
to  sandwich  his  name  in  with  five 
civilians,  for  it  seems  that  only 
when  five  civilians  are  promoted 
can  a  West  Point  man  get  con- 
sideration from  the  Senators,  and 
then  he  can't  get  through  unless 
he  goes  in  with  the  five,  all  In  a 
bunch." 

The  old  soldier  told  Mr.  Depew 
that  the  President  was  as  good  as 
his  word  and  that  the  West 
Pointer  finally  was  promoted,  in 
precisely  the  way  Mr.  Lincoln 
,  suggested. 


TVR!WTR7_    MPS.     AWKTA 

DE  SOUZA,   MRS.    CHARLOTTE  

«*»^*,    *,.      i    ,     -,-^n    i  man  would  wearily  reply. 

Wliile  the  clock  slowly  t  N         it  seemed*  di/this  man  {or. 

ward  May  OT,   her   ninetieth  t  G  d     Qnce  Mrs    DeSouza  heard  j 

day  Mrs  Charlotte  DeSouza,  someone  ask  him  what  he  would  do 
&J£22ZU&£&Z*&    Witt,   the   slaves   when   he  had   freed 


her  past  through  eyes  that  burn  with 
interest  and  the  sensations  of  a  body 


them. 

'With  the  help  of  God  I  will  see  to  i 


that  chafes  at  the  bonds  a  crippled    tha(..,  he  responSed  then  with  a  large, 


leg  has  inflicted, 


unruffled  faith. 


Serenely  reclining  in  her  chair,  "He  was  one  of  the  kindest  and 
Mrs.  DeSouza  construes  moving  pic-  most  pleasant  creatures  ever  put  into 
tures  of  a  troubled  past  through  this  world,"  continued  Mrs.  DeSouza 
which  stalks  the  grave  and  placid  with  a  respect  very  near  to  worship, 
figure  of  the  emancipator,  Abraham  «i  have  heard  him  tell  poor  people; 
Lincoln.  [to  go  ahead  and  build  their  house — j 


That  is  why  Mrs.  DeSouza's  fame 
has  spread  to  surrounding  cities,  why 
strangers  often  come  from  varying 
J  distances  to  exhort  her  to  talk.  Ill 
health,   however,   and  an   inclination 

ffctn.-L?eJ!i"g   herSClf"   haVC   0fteniseamstrUeUss  "resumed,  'then    including 
his  entire  family.     "They  never  had 


he  would  see  that  it  was  paid  for. 
know  he  gave  his  cook  the  money  for  j 
her  wedding  dress."  j 

"Never   Had   Much"  _ 

•'Ah,  but  they  were  poor,"  his  former 


imuch   and  he  was   always  giving." 


restrained   her. 

Become  More  Vivid 

Yet  these  scenes  of  the  past  be-  j  Then  Mrs.  DeSouza  described  £ 
come  even  more  vivid  with  time.  They  of  the  things  she  made  for  them, 
are  imbued  with  increasing  import-  the  stif '-bosomed  shirts  for  Mr.  Lin- ; 
ance  and  so  one  day  last  week  Mrs.  coin,  tn*'  endless  fine  linen  under- , 
DeSouza  talked  with  extraordinary  clothes,  the  ruffled  petticoats  and! 
intensity  and  vividness.  v    hoop   skirts   for   his   wife,   who   was! 

Mrs.  DeSouza's  association  with  the  preparing  for  her  possible  future  in 
great  statesman  was  first  hand  since  Washington.  Mrs.  DeSouza  humor- 
as  a  girl  of  twenty  years  she  spent  ously  remarked  that  if  she  had  for- 
her  days  during  the  months  of  May,  seen  the  great  interest  later  evidenced 
June,  July  and  August  sewing  at  his  in  all  things  connected  with  the  presi- 
home.  Because  these  months  fell  be- 1  dent,  she  would  surely  have  saved 
tween  the  time  of  the  president's  j  many  scraps  from  them, 
nomination  and  election,  they  were  I  Among  the  many  dresses  that  Mrs. 
necessarily  anxious  ones  for  the  |  DeSouza  made  for  Mrs.  Lincoln  was 
family.  |  the  one  she  wore  on  the  night  of  the 

William  and  Todd  were  school  boys  fatal  tragedy  at  the  Ford  theater  in 
of  twelve  and  eight  years  respec-  Washington,  D.  C,  and  which  is  often 
tively  while  Robert  then  a  young  seen  in  the  much-produced  picture 
man,  was  a  university  law  student,  of  the  president's  wife  and  their  son 
Under  the  influence  of  Mrs.  DeSoza's    at  his  bedside. 

words  the  entire  family  seemed  al-  Mrs.  DeSouza,  who  knew  the  man 
most  re-embodied,  for  she  knew  them  in  life,  says  that  few  of  his  Dictures 
all.  Mrs.  Lincoln,  she  said,  was  a  resemble  him.  She  recalls  him  as  a 
nervous,  highly-strung  woman  who  more  handsome  man  than  his  Die- 
sometimes  tried  the  unusually  mild  tures  depict, 
and  gentle  temperament  of  her  hus-  Remembers  Debates 

band-  Another  past  scene  that  Mrs.  De- 

"There  will  never  in  this  world  be  Souza  presents  is  the  Lincoln  and 
a  finer  man  than  Abraham  Lincoln,"  DoUglas  debates.  These  were  held  in 
said  Mrs.  DeSouza,  warmly.  "I  be-  a  frame  building  known  as  the  "Wig- 
live  our  people  though  him  a  saint  wam,"  where  the  postoffice  now 
sent  from  heaven,"  she  continued,  re-  stands.  About  the  hall  was  a  gallery 
ferring  to  her  native  Portuguese  and  and  there  all  the  populace  of  the 
her  tone  implied  that  she  also  held  village  of  Springfield  would  gather, 
the  same  opinion.  ■     marching    with    their    ligted    torches 

Often  Sat  With  Lincoln  !  and  singing  songs.    Mrs.  DeSouza  de- 

,  Today  the  former  seamstress  isj  scribed  it  as  a  great  clamor  of  cheers 
proud  to  say  that  she  often  sat  afi and  insults  and  the  torches  as  "thou- 
the  same  table  with  Lincoln  and  his|  sands  of  huge  fireflies."  i 

I  family.  While  working  for  them  it!  To  one  of  her  interviewer's  ques- 
Lwas  her  custom  to  arrive  at  their|jtions  Mrs.  DeSouza  replied  that  Lin-  , 
1  home  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  coln  did  not  discuss  his  business  or"  I 
to  remain  until  6  in  the  evening.  Thus  i  Politics  in  his  home  and  never  had 
she  always  ate  her  noon-day  dinner  /  she  heard  him  make  a  remark  about 
with  them  and  frequently  a  late  his  opponent,  Stephan  A.  Douglas, 
breakfast.  Tne    privilege    of    sewing    for    this 

Remembering  the  return  of  Lincoln  ereat  man-  his  former  employe  said, 
to  his  home  in  the  evening,  Mrs.  De-  was  not  her's  alone.  In  that  time 
Souza  pictured  the  lanky  stride  of  when  all  stitches  were  taken  by  hand  | 
the  great    emancipator,     who     never    Jt  would  have  been  impossible  for  one  | 

used  his  own  front  door  to  the  rear  of    Person  to  have  made  all  the  things  r for    embar]dnD,  nrmn  #lM>  _..      „.  x 

the  house.    On  his  arm  would  be  a    required  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  much  brouaht  them   mPa™!T  C1'Ulse  that 

basket   heaped   with   mail   and   often    of    the    underclothing    was    made    at  DI™S DesZza ™iu  I. ,  «. 

he  would  sit  down  near  the  side  win-    home  by  her  mother.  carpenter   twe siXr?«nH  ^T^J1 

dow  behind  which  she  sewed  to  peruse        Mrs.  DeSouza  is  proud  of  the  fine  ^   eventual^  f2w,"  b«?th" 

his   letters.  handiwork    made    by    her      country-  erjy   Lhnots     1  Th.M       V"  WaV_ 

Often  Mrs.  Lincoln  would  greet  him    women,  and  which  now  seems  to  h  |was  ChaX'te  Rorirfiii     oer.?am^ 

with  an  anxious  inquiry  on  the  prob-     one    of   the    "lost   arts."     She    sr        5   i860   the  Lv  nf  tT,  ,  ?"•  MarCh 

able  outcome  of  the  election.  of  beautiful  things  that  they  ration    she  marri/ri  L,n«?ln*  in«*u- 

"Oh,  don't  worry.  Mama.     If  it  is    -Many  of  them  too  fine  anr<  came  six  chiE?ii  n?    >!        "".^ 

— -  »,„  r  ««  2  ^ed."  the  sreat    Pensive  for  the  humble  If  InThifcS      They   are  Wm"  'john 

-„„,  .„  M  Vasconcellos,  Mrs.  Jack  Young,  Miss 

Mrs.  DeSXt  V  Soula^^'  ^  ^  L°UiS  De" 

fand  of  Maderla  "  -     ...  . 

«ge  of  six  yp' 
a  companj 
pilgrims 
the  Wr 
eler-  , 


WEDNESDAY     AUGUST     31     1932 


Mrs.  Charlotte  DeSouza,  92, 
Dies  at  Residence;  Served 
Mrs.  Lincoln  as  Dressmaker 


Funeral  arrangements  were  being 
completed  today  for  Mrs.  Charlotte 
DeSouza,  a  dressmaker  for  Mrs.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  who  died  yesterday  at 
her  residence,  1205  East  Jefferson 
street,  where  she  had  lived  for  the 
past  66  years.  She  celebrated  her 
ninety-second  birthday  anniversary 
May  20. 

She  had  been  ill  for  several  months, 
but  had  been  confined  to  her  bed 
for  only  two  weeks.  Infirmities  of 
old  age  are  believed  to  have  caused 
her  death. 

Mrs.  DeSouza  was  a  guest  of  honor 
at  the  dedication  ceremonies  held  at 
Lincoln's  tomb  June  17,  1931,  at  which 
President  Hoover  spoke. 

Born  May  20,  1840,  on  the  Isle  of 
Madeira,  Mrs.  DeSouza  came  to  the 
United  States  when  she  was  7  years 


old  and  moved  to  Waverly.  Her 
name  was  Miss  Charlotte  Rodriguec 
before  her  marriage.  Later  she  moved 
to  Springfield  and  then  to  Jackson- 
ville, coming  back  to  Springfield 
when  she  was  16  years  old. 

She  was  employed  by  the  Lincolns 
for  several  months.  After  Lincoln 
received  the  nomination  for  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  DeSouza  was  kept  busy 
making  clothes  for  Mrs.  Lincoln.  The 
clothes  which  Mrs.  Lincoln  wore  to 
the  white  house  were  made  by  Mrs. 
DeSouza. 

She  was  married  to  Samuel  De- 
Souza in  Springfield  when  she  was  20 
years  old.  Surviving  are  three  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Charlotte  Vasconcellos,  Miss 
Rose  DeSouza  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Young; 
three  sons,  Frank,  Joseph  and  Louis, 
all  of  this  city;  seven  grandchildren 
and  eleven  great  grandchildren. 


DWJJY,   MRS.   MA 


Mrs.  Anna  Dewey, 
90,  Jacksonville, 
Succumbs  at  Home 


State  Register  Special  Service 

JACKSONVILLE,  111.,  Dec.  9.— Mrs. 
Anna  Ross  Dewey,  90,  one  of  this 
city's  oldest  residents,  died  Thursday 
at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  J. 
Parker  Doan  after  a  lingering  illness. 

Mrs.  Dewey  was  one  of  the  two 
oldest  living  graduates  of  MacMur- 
ray  college  and  one  of  the  oldest 
residents  of  this  city,  having  been 
born  here  May  28,  1842.  Shortly  after 
her  ninetieth  birthday  she  was  taken 
ill  and  has  been  in  failing  health 
since  then. 

Mrs.  Dewey  was  the  daughter  of 
William  and  Minerva  Dunlap  Ross, 
and  has  resided  here  almost  all  of  her 
life.  She  attended  the  schools  in  this 
city  graduating  from  MacMurray 
college  in  1859.  On  July  30,  1860,  she 
was  married  to  William  Kibbie  Dewey. 
They  were  the  parents  of  six  children, 
only  one  of  whom  survives,  Mr. 
Dewey  died  in  1893. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  Mrs. 
Dewey's  memories  was  her  reminis- 
cence of  Abraham  Lincoln.  She  was 
a  frequent  visitor  at  the  "Springfield 
home  of  her  cousin,  General  Mc- 
Clernand  of  Civil ;  war  ,  fame.  Tlie 
McClernand  home  was  directly  across 
the  street  from  the  Lincoln  home. 
While  on  a  visit  to  Springfield  Mrs. 
Dewey  was  stricken  with  typhoid 
fever.  During  the  long  convalescence 
Mrs.  Dewey  sat  in  the  window  for 
long  hours  and  Mr.  Lincoln  noticed 
her  there.  One  day  he  came  over  with 
a  dish  of  ice  cream  for  her.  She  had' 
many  talks  with  Lincoln. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dewey  built  their 
home  on  the  corner  of  West  State 
and  Kosciusko  on  the  present  site  of 
the  Christian  Science  church.  That 
structure  burned  and  was  replaced 
by  the  present  building.  In  recent 
years  Mrs.  Dewey  has  made  her  home 
with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  Parker 
Doan. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  J.  Parker  Doan.  a  granddaughter, 
Miss  Anna  Dewey  Doan,  both  of  this 
city,  a  grandson,  Francis  Doan  of 
Chicago  and  a  great-grandson,  Parker 
Lincoln  Doan. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  the 
family  home.  1406  W.  Lafayette  ave- 
nue, Saturday  at  10:30  a.m.  with 
Rev.  E.  Addis  Drake,  rector  of  Trin- 
ity Episcopal  church  in  charge. 
Burial  will  be  in  Diamond  Grove 
cemetery.  Friends  are  asked  to  kindly 
omit  flowers. 
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Dewey,  Mrs.  Anna  Ross 


Springfield,    111. 

visited  in  McClernand  home  across  from  L. 
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Dewing,  Mary  Todd  Melvin 


°pringfield,  111. 


A  Child  Neighbor's  Memories 

of  Lincoln  in  Springfield 

Mary    Todd    Melvin    Dewing,    Who    Was    Named    for 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  Tells  Family  Anecdotes 


Mary  Todd  Melvin  Dewing  tells 
her  recollections  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln as  a  Springfield  neighbor. 

MY  FATHER  and  mother  were 
very  close  friends  of  the  Lin- 
colns.  My  mother  was  so  fond 
of  Mrs.  Lincoln  that  it  was  decided 
before  I  came  into  this  world  that 
I  should  prove  to  be  a  girl  I  should 
bear  her  name.  — 

The  Lincolns  lived  just  a  blocl< 
from  us  in  Springfield,  111.,  and  the 
night  before  I  was  born  Mrs.  Lincoln 
gave  a  party.  The  following  morn- 
ing she  sent  her  centerpiece  to  my 
mother  and  me.  I  was  unable  to  en- 
joy either  the  sight  or  taste  of  it, 
but  mother  told  me  it -was  a  large 
pyramid  of  macaroons.  Personally,  i 
remember  just  two  incidents  touch- 
ing the  Lincolns,  but  I  have  hea.'d 
father  and  mother  and  my  older 
brothers  speak  of  them  so  much  that 
I  feel  as  though  I  had  been  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  family. 

My  father,  Dr.  Samuel  Melvin,  k<ept 
a  store  in  Springfield.  In  the 
back  room  he  had  a  rosewood  ch"!ss 
table,  and  whenever  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
an  hour  of  leisure  he  would  drop  in 
and  if  father  was  not  busy  the  two  of 
them  would  go  back  there  and  play 
chess.  They  were  both  good  player 
and  pretty  evenly  matched.  It  was  In 
these  intimate  moments  that  father 
learned  to  know  and  appreciate  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.     Father  often  said: 

"Lincoln  is  not  a  show  man — he 
does  not  impress  one  greatly  at  first 
sight,  or  even  after  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance. It  is  only  when  one  rea'ly 
knows  the  quiet,  sincere,  personal 
side  of  him,  that  his  superiority  is 
grasped." 

The  Little  Boy  Cheers 
Mr.  Lincoln  must  pass  both  the 
store  and  our  home  every  day  to 
reach  his  own  house.  My  little 
brother  Charles  was  devoted  to  Lin- 
coln, and  one  of  his  daily  joys  was  to 
mount  the  gate  post  and  greet  Mr. 
Lincoln  as  the  latter  passed.  But  one 
day  Mr.  Lincoln  was  much  engrossed 
in  conversation  with  a  companion 
and  did  not  hear  Charles'  "Hello, 
Misser  Lincoln."  The  child  was 
much  offended.  He  called  louder,  but 
still  Lincoln  did  not  hear.  The  third 
time  he  fairly  screamed,  "Misser  Lin- 
coln. Misser  Lincoln!"  Lincoln 
whirled  suddenly  and  asked. 
"Why,  what  is  it,  Charlie?" 
Charlie  didn't  know  what  he  wanted 
himself  except  to  be  noticed,  and  thus 
confronted  he  could  think  of  nothing 
to  say  except  to  raise  his  little  hand 
and  shout,  "Hurrah  for  you!"  It  was 
just  after  the  political  campaign  and 
that  phrase  had  flown  to  the  boy's 
lips.  Lincoln  laughed,  came  back  and 
caught  the  boy  from  his  post, 
squeezed  him  and  set  him  on  the  side- 
walk as  he  said — 

"That's  right,  Charlie,  that's  right." 

Patting  the  boy  on  the  shoulder,  he 

_ha.Rt.rned  off  to  catch  his  compan i on . 


town  and  do  some  shopping.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln volunteered  to  look  after  Tad, 
as  some  carpenter  work  was  being 
done  on  the  house  and  he  said  he 
would  like  to  be  home  to  oversee  it. 
After  a  while  the  carpenter  called 
Mr.  Lincoln  out  into  the  back  yard 
to  ask  advice  concerning  some  alter- 
ation, and  Lincoln  put  Tad  on  the 
floor.  Immediately  the  child  set  up 
a  howl,  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  came  in  at 
that  inopportune  time.  She  had 
rather  a  hasty  temper  and  at  once 
she  sought  her  husband  and  berated 
him  soundly  for  letting  the  child  sit 
on  the  floor  and  cry 

"Why,  Mary,  he's  just  been  there 
a  minute,"  soothed  Lincoln,  and  then 
in  his  quiet,  gentle  way,  he  took  the 
child  in  his  arms,  and  snuggling  him 
close  sat  down  in  an  old  rocking 
chair  and  sang  to  quiet  him,  that  old 
hymn,  "Jesus,  my  all,  to  heaven  has 
gone." 

After  Lincoln  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, the  family  made  preparations 
to  move  to  Washington  and  decided 
to  sell  the  greater  part  of  their  furni- 
ture. My  father  bought  a  number  of 
pieces,  and  I  still  have  the  bill  of  sale. 
Aside  from  the  pieces  mentioned,  we 
acquired  from  them  a  big  four-pos- 
ter: this  furniture  was  used  in  the 
great  bedroom  in  which  my  father 
and  mother  and  I  slept. 

'The  Litem  17  Bureau 

A  few  evenings  before  Mr.  Lincoln 
left  for  Washington,  Mrs.  Grimsley, 
the  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Todd,  who 
was  Mrs.  Lincoln's  uncle,  invited  a 
few  of  Lincoln's  intimate  friends  to 
the  home  of  Dr.  Todd  to  a  little 
farewell  party.  They  were  all  as- 
sembled, and  Lincoln  was  late. 
When  he  came,  he  brought  with  him 
a  little  black  satchel.  This  was  bulg- 
ing with  something  heavy.  He  gave 
it  to  Mrs.  Grimsley,  and  with  a  smile 
explained: 

"Gentlemen,  this  is  my  literary 
bureau." 

He  asked  Mrs.  Grimsley  to  take 
care  of  it  until  he  should  return  to 
Springfield,  but  added,  that  if  he 
should  not  return  for  it,  she  was  to 
make  any  disposition  of  it  she 
thought  best.  Mrs.  Grimsley  put  it 
away.  Little  did  any  of  those  pres- 
ent dream  under  what  circum- 
stances it  was  to  be  opened  and  the 
contents   revealed. 

With  a  Little  Cap 

When  the  Lincolns  had  been  in 
Washington  a  month  or  so.  Captain 
Todd,  Mrs.  Lincoln's  brother,  was 
making  a  trip  to  Springfield,  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln  sent  in  his  care  a  let- 
ter to  my  mother,  and  a  little  box 
in  which  was  a  cap  for  me.  Here  is 
the  letter: 


April    : 


L861. 


Todd 
Sprinsfleld   and    1    Lake 

rnrlnxm-- nhr.l 


field  who  has  been  to  see  me  who 
didn't  have  an  ax  to  grind.  Since  you 
haven't  asked  any  favors.  I'm  going 
to  reward  you.  The  city  is  under 
military  surveillance,  as  you  know, 
and  you  must  have  a  pass  to  got 
about.  But  1  will  send  my  carriage 
for  vour  use  tomorrow.  Von  will  take 
Mrs".  Melvin  and  the  other  Spring- 
field friends  who  are  with  you.  and 
go  where  you  wish,  unquestioned." 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  so  much  appre- 
ciated the  fact  that  an  old  neighbor 
and  friend  should  call  just  for 
friendship's  sake  that,  lie  extended 
this  great  courtesy  to  my  parents. 
In  turn,  it  was  hard  for  them  to  ex- 
press their  appreciation  of  his  kind 
act. 

Mr.  Lincoln  loved  his  home  and 
friends  In  Springfield,  and  spoke  of 
them  with  much  reeling  many  times. 
He  looked  forward  to  returning  and 
taking  his  place  among  them  alter 
Of  Office  should   be  over. 
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